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. OR OVER TWENTY YEARS the f amous Barbary Coast pirate 
Dragut., a Moor born in North Africa, swept the Mediter- 
ranean, striking terror among ships at sea and among the 
many towns and villages along the shores. During that 
time no one in the Mediterranean felt safe from Dragut 
and his fierce Moslem corsairs. 

From earliest boyhood Dragut lived on the sea, working 
at odd jobs for local seamen and fishermen. In time, when 
he was old enough, he shipped aboard a galley. He quickly 
became an experienced pilot and gunner, and before long, 
while he was still a young man, the Grand Turk made him 
a lieutenant in charge of twelve galleys. It has been said 

that no other seaman has ever lived who knew the waters 

* \ 

of the Mediterranean as did this great corsair. 
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The blue Mediterranean was Dragut's world. He had 
known it from childhood and as a man, and as pirate 
chief he controlled this sea completely. Through his dar- 
ing the Moslem corsairs grew to undreamed-of power, and 
Europe and the Christian world trembled before them. 
In the end the countries of Europe united their forces to 
rid the Mediterranean of the scourge. The fight that fol- 
lowed was fought not only to clear the sea of corsairs; it 
was also fought to determine whether the Mediterranean 
was to be controlled by the Moslems or the Christians. 

The first skirmishes of the long war between Moslems 
and Christians occurred in 1492, when thousands of Moors 
living and farming in Southern Spain, in and around Gra- 
nada, Alicante, and Malaga, were attacked by the Span- 
iards. The Moors had been in Spain for several centuries, 
but in this year, 1492, the Spaniards decided to drive them 
off the peninsula. 

The Moors fled across the Mediterranean back to Mo- 
rocco, leaving behind them in their flight everything they 
owned. They left behind their homes and farms. They left 
behind many of their friends and relatives, killed by the 
Spaniards. It was no wonder that the Moors thirsted for 
revenge. As soon as they settled in Morocco they began 
thinking about how that revenge could be accomplished. 
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The vengeful Moors soon assembled a small fleet of 
galleys and began to prey upon the Spanish coastal towns 
they had so recently been forced to leave. They would dis- 
embark under the cover of darkness and silently steal into 
the Spanish towns. They would enter the houses unseen 
and unheard, pillaging and killing. This was easy for them 
to do as they knew every inch of the harbors, the village 
streets and the pathways leading to the houses. They knew 
the houses themselves, room by room, because they them- 
selves had built them and lived in the very same rooms 
now being lived in by Spaniards. 

Stealing everything of value and carrying off many of 
the Spaniards to be sold as slaves, the Moors would, at 
dawn, wade back to their boats and sail to the African 
coast, where they divided their plunder and sold their 
captives. 

At this time there were many Moorish pirates preying 
on European shipping in the Mediterranean. The two 
most powerful were Uruj Barbarossa and his younger 
brother. When Uruj Barbarossa heard what had happened 
to his countrymen in Spain he threw in his forces of gal- 
leys and fighters against the Spaniards. 

The Moorish pirates sailed in galleys sixty feet in length, 
with sheer, sleek hulls and lateen sails. They were swift, 
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quickly maneuvered vessels and had a shallow draft so 
that they could hide in shallow harbors, where larger men- 
of-war could not follow. 

The galleys often had as many as three or four decks 
of rowers, with oars twenty feet in length. There were 
three to six men to an oar. The men were usually slaves, 
and the galley chieftains, with great leather quirts in hand, 
went between the rowers cracking their whips over the 
men's backs to force them on. 

The proas, or bows, of the pirate galleys rose twenty to 
thirty feet above the water, and on these bows were spa- 
cious platforms to hold the best fighters. The platforms 
also mounted several small cannons. 

Under the leadership of Barbarossa well-planned raids 
of great strength were made against the Spanish coast. The 
attacks finally grew to such astonishing proportions that 
whole towns were pillaged and all the inhabitants carried 
off into slavery. Spain was now forced to organize several 
fighting fleets to defend her coast line, and there followed 
many sea battles between the Spaniards and the roving 
Moorish sea wolves. 

Thus the corsairs were born. Those who had once been 
pirates, satisfied with attacks on ships at sea, had now 
learned how to attack wealth on shore. Had the Christian 
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Spanish not driven tie Moors from their homes in Spain 
the corsairs might never have existed. At any rate, they 
would certainly never have risen to the power which they 
later attained. Goaded on by the cruelties of the Spaniards, 
the Moors learned how much more profitable it was to 
raid the shore than to raid only shipping. 

In the years that followed the Barbary corsairs grew to 
great power. By 1534 Barbarossa had under his command 
over four hundred galleys. He and his men terrorized the 
entire Mediterranean. At one time Genoa sent Admiral 
Andrea Doria to drive them from the sea. He was success- 
ful, but in time Barbarossa and his men returned and 
again achieved virtual control of the Mediterranean. 

Finally Charles V of Spain decided that it was high time 
the Mediterranean world was freed. Accordingly, he built 
several fleets and manned them with his finest seamen 
and most experienced fighters. His first goal was to cap- 
ture the Barbary stronghold of Algiers. 

A great battle followed in which the Spaniards, ten 
thousand strong, landed on the Algerian beaches, stormed 
the fort of the corsairs, and captured Algiers. They then 
built a massive fort to retain their grip on the port. Bar- 
barossa was driven into the interior, whipped and tempo- 
rarily subdued. But he went to work at once regathering 
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the remnants of his corsair band and organizing for a 
strong counterattack. 

Now the citizens of Algiers, falling under the pitiless 
yoke of the Spanish, rebelled. Within a few weeks the 
Algerines secretly sent information to Barbarossa of the 
location and strength of the Spanish forces within the city 
and the forts. Barbarossa, learning the vulnerable spots of 
his enemy, made an attack in the middle of the night 
The city was recaptured and the Spanish forces were killed 
or driven out; but during the battle the corsairs also suf- 
fered a great loss. Barbarossa was killed. His place was 
quickly taken by his younger brother, Barbarossa II, under 
whose leadership the corsairs again rose to power. King 
Charles was forced once more to attack their home base in 
North Africa. The Spaniards were victorious. Barbarossa II 
was completely defeated, and he retired to the royal palace 
of the sultan, where he became a military adviser. 

For the next two years, until 1538, the plundering of 
Europe's merchant fleets abated and there was compara- 
tive peace on the shores of the Mediterranean. However, 
there now arose another mighty corsair, a youth thor- 
oughly apprenticed in the terrible life of the galleys in 
Barbarossa's corsair fleet. He was destined to be the great- 
est, in many ways, of all the corsairs. He was Dragut 
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From the very start Dragut proved as brave and daring 
as his two great predecessors, the Barbarossa brothers. He 
confined his early efforts, however, to the Adriatic Sea and 
the adjacent part of the Mediterranean, where he kept 
close to the ship lanes of the merchant vessels coming from 
Turkish and Syrian ports. 

In those years Europe's trade came mostly from far 
Mongolia, Tibet, India, and Persia, overland, by caravan, 
to the shores and harbors of Turkey, Palestine, and Syria. 
Here the merchant ships of all Europe called, and here 
they were loaded. Then came the perilous and terrifying 
struggle through the Aegean Sea, and on down the Medi- 
terranean past the shadowy heights of Cyprus, Crete, Malta, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the boot of Italy, where 
lurked the dark hulls of the Barbary sea wolves, ready to 
prey upon the oncoming merchantmen. 

Imagine the slow merchant ships of the day, which 
needed nearly a gale to drive them and which were almost 
unmaneuverable in the light winds of the Mediterranean, 
wending their stubborn ways down the Barbary Coast. 
Lying in wait beyond some shadowy headland are twenty 
or thirty swift Barbary galleys, under Dragut's command. 

A merchant ship is sighted. Down the catwalks now be- 
tween the corsair rowers a great slave master cracks his 
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quirt across the sweating backs of the rowers. The dread 
corsair galley gains speed in the light wind, and if there 
be but a zephyr her light sails are flung to the skies and 
the wild-eyed buccaneers dart out after their victims and 
possible prizes. 

Too late the merchant captain sights Dragut's corsairs. 
He endeavors to maneuver his ship down wind, or in any 
way to flee, to escape. It is of no avail. Faster, faster the 
sleek corsair hulls close the gap between them. Soon the 
merchant skipper sees the red turbans of the feared Mos- 
lems. Now are heard the fierce screams: 

"Allah! Allah! Akbar al Allah! Kill every hated Chris- 
tian!" 

The sharp proas of the corsairs crash against the thick 
hulls of the merchantman as desperate corsair fighters 
scramble aboard from their high platforms, firing their 
pistols and muskets as they come sweeping down the 
peaceful decks. Swinging their scimitars the Moslems kill 
all who do not surrender quickly. A desperate defense is 
put up by the merchant crew and the escorting soldiers, 
but in the end they are overcome by Dragut and his men. 

Rich merchants traveling with their wives and families 
are taken captive. A few of the wealthiest may later be 
ransomed for huge sums, but only a few. The rest will 
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serve out their years in slavery^ working in the streets of 
the corsair strongholds or tilling the soil of the Moors. 
They will die far from family and loved ones, with only 
the haunting memory of their homelands to comfort them. 

From the merchant ship all of the valuable cargo, as 
well as ship's supplies of ropes and sails, will be transported 
to the corsair vessels. The plunder will then be sailed to 
the nearest corsair base, probably Tunis or Algiers, where 
it will be divided between the sultan, Dragut, and his men. 
Dragut will then put quickly to sea again, for no sea wolf 
catches any lambs in his own quiet harbor. 

During the lull that followed the retirement of Barba- 
rossa II Europe's merchant fleets had grown bolder. They 
had also grown larger and their cargoes richer, as the pop- 
ulation of all Europe increased. They, therefore, made 
rich, easy prey for Dragut and his men. However, when 
there was a lull in shipping Dragut would land his mur- 
derous corsairs on the coast and plunder the Adriatic 
towns and cities. He especially favored Italian towns, cap- 
turing hundreds of citizens, whom he sold into slavery 
along the Barbary Coast. 

The Italians, however, having already suffered intensely 
from attacks on their shipping by the Barbarossa brothers, 
and knowing full well what had happened along the coast 
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of Spain, fought back valiantly. Genoa sent out against 
Dragut a vast fleet of galleys under the command of the 
young nephew of the famous admiral, Andrea Doria. 
This young captain was ordered not only to destroy Dra- 
gut's galleys and men but, if possible, to bring Dragut back 
alive. And this is exactly what he did. 

In the autumn of 1540 Dragut was captured and brought 
to Genoa as a prisoner and a famed prize. Here he was 
turned over to Admiral Andrea Doria. Now Doria was a 
sworn enemy of the corsairs, and the satisfaction which 
he received on holding Dragut a prisoner can hardly be 
imagined. As punishment for his many crimes against the 
Italians, Admiral Doria sentenced Dragut to a lifetime of 
slavery as a rower in the Italian galleys under one of the 
crudest and most brutal of all galleymen. 

Thus, as a common slave of the galleys, for the next 
three years the great Dragut bent his back to the rawhide 
quirts of the galley chiefs and grew thin and emaciated. 
But in one way or another he managed to survive. Then 
one day a curious thing happened: Dragut was freed and 
returned to North Africa. Exactly why and how his re- 
lease was accomplished is not known. It is, however, 
known that his sultan paid someone in Genoa three thou- 
sand crowns for his freedom. And it later became known 
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also that this bit of treachery on the part of some Genoese 
proved one of the greatest military mistakes in the entire 
history of the Mediterranean. 

Dragut, now free, and with all the venom compounded 
from his awful tortures in the Italian galleys, swore him- 
self to a life of revenge against not only Andrea Doria's 
people, but against all Christendom. He immediately set 
about organizing a huge corsair fleet for the wholesale 
destruction of Italian merchant shipping. In this he had 
the full support of the sultan and his fabulous wealth, 
along with the mellow experience of Barbarossa II, 
who was still alive, although now about ninety years 
of age. 

Dragut was a natural leader and he had little difficulty 
in getting good Arab fighters to follow him. He had a 
soft tongue and the power of persuasion. Moreover, he 
was a man who knew nothing of fear, and his men, seeing 
this, so admired him that they were willing to follow him 
even to death. 

It was not long before Dragut and his forces were again 
sweeping the Mediterranean, attacking shipping wherever 
they came upon it. One of Dragut's favorite maneuvers 
was to lie in wait behind the craggy island of Malta for 
the merchant fleets coming from Turkish ports. 
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These vessels were almost always richly laden with silks 
and satins, fine perfumes, foodstuffs, gold, and silver. 
They provided fine plunder, but they were usually armed 
with both cannon and trained soldiers, so Dragut was 
forced to attack them swiftly and without the slightest 
warning. 

Dragut invariably attacked after nightfall, and his gal- 
leys approached the prey as silently as possible. All the 
oars were muffled with cloth and any fighter or rower 
who uttered the slightest sound was put to death. In grim 
silence Dragut and his men swept swiftly down, in fifty 
or sixty stout galleys, on the unsuspecting merchant ships. 

The merchant fighters suddenly set upon in the dark 
and often encumbered with deck cargoes of bales, crates, 
and bundles, were seldom prepared for instant action. 
Not so the corsairs. With knives in their teeth and with 
"howls and cries of "Allah! Allah! Akbar al Allah! Death 
to the Christians!" they seethed over the rails of the mer- 
chant ships, attacking the seamen and soldiers and literally 
rolling them underfoot in pools of blood. 

At other times Dragut would revert to land attacks, 
pillaging and burning town after town, and carrying off 
the screaming people to be sold or murdered. No spot on 
the Mediterranean and its sunny shores was safe from 
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these murderous men. One day they would attack on the 
shores of Italy, and then suddenly they would appear far 
off on the coast of Spain, where they might intercept some 
peaceful fleet. They struck with speed and terror and 
Dragut wreaked vengeance for all he had suffered. 

For nearly twenty long years Dragut and his corsairs 
plundered the ships and the cities of the Mediterranean, 
turning the blue waters into crimson with the blood of 
Christians, while the admirals of all nations in vain set 
ingenious traps to snare him. The wily Dragut, hav- 
ing once been scorched in the Genoese galleys, had no 
intention of allowing himself to be caught a second 
time. 

By 1565 merchant shipping in the Mediterranean had 
become so perilous, due to Dragut's attacks, that all the 
nations of Europe banded together for his destruction. 
They made plans for a concerted effort to rid the seas of 
the Barbary corsairs. 

Now at this time there was in Europe a vast group of 
brave fighters known as the Knights of St. John. These 
fighters were divided into "tongues," or regiments so 
named because in each group a different tongue, or lan- 
guage, was spoken. Men of all races, and of all religions, 
and from every walk of life composed the order. There 
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were many thousands of them, and each man swore al- 
legiance to the defense of the order, and promised to lay 
down his life, if the need arose, for the preservation of 
Christendom. 

The Knights of St. John took a vow to destroy piracy 
in the Mediterranean. To carry out that vow they had to 
establish headquarters for their galleys somewhere in the 
heart of the troubled area. They chose the island of Malta, 
in the very center of Dragut's domain. 

Dragut quickly recognized that*' ie incredible strength 
of the knights presented a grave conger to his continued 
success, even perhaps to his very existence. Actually, either 
he and his forces or the Knights of St. John would in the 
end have to be wiped out. The knights and the corsairs 
were natural enemies. 

It was not long before the daring corsairs learned to 
hesitate before attacking the fleets of St. John. They found 
out that when they attacked the knights' galleys they had 
to maneuver with the greatest strategy and firmness if 
victory were to be theirs. The captains of the knights' gal- 
leys were carefully chosen for their experience and fear- 
lessness. 

Never had more beautiful galleys been seen on the seas 
than those manned by the noble knights. They were so 
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symmetrically shaped and nimble that, except in close 
quarters in battle, they were seldom rowed, but sailed 
across the water as swiftly as great birds. They were 
painted a brilliant scarlet. The sails, too, were often red 
and the captains sat high on the quarterdecks beneath 
magnificent golden canopies richly embroidered. The cap- 
tains themselves were dressed in elaborate robes and wore 
bright metal headgear. Their fighters were not ruffians like 
the corsairs, but proud men in burnished armor. Nor were 
the rowers slaves, but oyal seamen to whom the brutal 
lash was unknown. And above the galleys of St. John 
floated great crimson banners with snow-white crosses. 
All the galleys carried this banner of the Cross and only 
one galley was not painted red, but black. This was the 
most feared of all, for it was the flagship of the commander 
of the armada of the Knights of St. John. 

As time passed, the banner of the Cross became the sym- 
bol of death to the ravaging corsairs. Dragut and his men 
lost many sea battles to the knights, and many brave and 
experienced corsair captains fell beneath their massivr 
double-edged swords. 

In the spring of 1565 Dragut decided that, if the Moors 
were to continue to control the Mediterranean, he must 
immediately take a firm stand against the Knights of St. 
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John. He realized that the time had come for his corsairs 
to wipe out the knights if such a thing were ever to be 
done at all, for the knights were growing stronger and 
their galleys ever more numerous. After a long consulta- 
tion with his sultan, Dragut called his corsairs together 
for a conference. 

The corsairs decided that the stronghold of the Knights 
of St. John on Malta must be attacked and destroyed for 
all time. They knew full well that to do this would re- 
quire great strength. They asked, therefore, for the sup- 
port of all the Moslem world. And the Moslem leaders re- 
sponded immediately. They knew that it was vital to the 
task of strengthening Moslem power and curbing Chris- 
tianity for the corsairs to retain control of the Mediter- 
ranean. They were, also, unwilling to give up the rich 
plunder and thousands of slaves which Dragut and his 
men brought them. 

Dragut's sultan gave all the gold and treasure he could 
spare for the great attack that was being planned. He 
ordered a large number of galleys built. And he placed 
under Dragut's command Moorish cavalry, artillery, and 
foot troops, 

Turkey, also, came to Dragut's help with more than 
twenty-five thousand troops. These Turkish troops and 
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the galleys to transport them were under the command of 
a leader named Mustapha. He and Dragut were to work 
together. 

It was not long, however, before news of the planned 
Moslem attack reached the Knights of St. John. And they, 
knowing that an all-out effort to exterminate them was 
being made, rushed more and heavier fortifications to 
completion on Malta. 

Larger and wider moats were dug around the Fort of 
St. Elmo. And word was dispatched at once to every coun- 
try in Europe of the desperate need for more tongues, 
powder, balls, swords, and other war supplies. It was ob- 
vious to all that this was to be a war for the survival of 
either the Christian world or the Moslem world. 

Among the corsairs there was great confidence of vic- 
tory, for they knew the power of their vast numbers and 
the skill of their fighters. They believed that the capture 
of Malta and the destruction of its Christian fortifications 
would forevermore give them control of the Mediterra- 
nean. From then on they could prey unmolested on the 
shipping, which was yearly growing richer. 

At last the day for the great attack arrived and Mus- 
tapha sailed out of Turkey with a hundred-eighty fighting 
ships filled with his best and most experienced soldiers, 
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nearly thirty thousand strong. At the same time Dragut 
sailed from Algiers with several scores of great corsair 
galleys. The plan was for Mustapha and Dragut to meet 
off Malta after dark, join their forces, and attack simul- 
taneously. However, owing to some misfortune, Mus- 
tapha and his forces reached Malta too soon, and in broad 
daylight. The knights sighted the fleet and began to attack 
with cannon fire from the shore. There were only two 
things for Mustapha to do: retreat and wait for Dragut, 
or land and besiege at once. 

Fearing that if he withdrew the knights might follow 
and force him and his overcrowded galleys to engage 
in a sea battle, and feeling, very rightly, that his thirty 
thousand troops greatly outnumbered the forces on 
Malta, Mustapha decided to attack. He immediately 
landed his army and, forming spearhead groups, began 
the onslaught against the Fort of St. Elmo. This was 
the opening battle of a siege that was to last for over 
three months. 

Mustapha believed that once the fortress had been cap- 
tured and separated from the mainland, the knights would 
be demoralized and so weakened that their remaining 
numbers could be easily overwhelmed* He, therefore, 
drove his men up the rocky promontory toward the fort 
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This was exactly the maneuver that the knights had hoped 
for, because down this promontory they could offer their 
best defense. 

It was after this maneuver had begun and when it was 
already too late for the Moslem forces to be reorganized 
for a different attack that Dragut and seven thousand cor- 
sairs arrived. 

Dragut was struck with horror when he saw what 
Mustapha had done. His own plan had been to attack 
the fort from the rear, and under the cover of darkness. 
However, it was now too late to change, so he threw 
his men into battle with the Turkish forces. 

The Moslem forces lost this first battle. And in the 
weeks that followed their attacks against the fortress of 
the knights met with no greater success. However, the 
fighting was fierce and both sides lost many men. 

The Moslems now withdrew to reorganize their forces. 
They planned for a crushing attack against St. Elmo, and 
after some weeks this attack was launched. 

Within St. Elmo's great walls Commander Jean de La 
Valette rallied his noble knights for physical and spiritual 
strength to meet the desperate Moslem hordes, so vastly 
outnumbering them, and even now outside their fortress 
walls screaming for the help of Allah! He reminded each 
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man that his life was dedicated to the sacred defense of all 
Christendom. 

At this time there were fewer than nine thousand fight- 
ers of the Cross assembled in grim silence behind the great 
bastions. After prayers. Commander La Valette sent his 
men to their fighting stations. And, as the Moslems came 
up the hills, the bloody fighting began. 

The vast Turkish hordes rolled on, wave after wave, 
to be met by the mail-clad knights with their enormous 
double-edged swords. Some six hundred brave knights 
defending the outer moats of the fort were finally over- 
whelmed, and Dragut's corsairs, who had now come 
up, rushed over their dead bodies to reach the inner 
fort. 

To their astonishment, however, after scaling the outer 
wall with ladders, they discovered another wall within. 
The fighting between the knights and the Moslems con- 
tinued for five more hours. At last the Moslem troops were 
forced to fall back to reorganize their forces, 

It seemed incredible to them that after so many weeks 
of fighting and reorganizing they had failed to ac- 
complish what they had planned. And now seeing the 
great numbers of their dead and wounded, their morale 
began to weaken. Still, after a few days Dragut and Mus- 
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tapha once more inspired their men to a heavy counter- 
attack, but the time spent in reorganizing the Moslem 
forces proved miraculously advantageous for the knights. 
On the blue horizon to the northeast the sails of the 
forward guard of a fleet of reinforcements from Europe 
could be clearly seen! 

The two Moslem commanders realized that they must 
win the fort before the reinforcements arrived, if they were 
to win it at all. So Dragut ordered his corsair fleet to fire 
heavily upon the fort while the land troops made a new 
attack. 

Again the Knights of St. John fought off the Moslems 
with great bravery. At last, however, two hundred Turks 
gained the inner fort. Each leaped into the waters of the 
moat with a battle axe strapped to his body, in an attempt 
to reach the other side and lower the drawbridge. They 
swam steadily toward the opposite side until two hundred 
knights, with swords in their teeth, swam out into 
midstream to meet them and fight them off. Not a single 
Turk reached the chains of the drawbridge. But neither 
did a single knight live to return to his fort. All were 
killed in mortal combat in the churning waters of the 
moat 

Within the fort, however, discouragement was rising, 
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The brave knights had been reduced to less than a thou- 
sand men. Nevertheless, they fought on, standing on the 
bodies of their fallen comrades, waiting for the fleet of 
reinforcements to arrive from the sea. 

The depleted and exhausted Moslems also fought on 
bravely, but, while there was still time before the Chris- 
tian fleet reached the shores, they were forced to admit 
defeat and, taking to their galleys and the sea, flee for 
home. 

Dragut did not witness or take part in this final rout 
He died of an enemy ball while still fighting his hated 
enemies, the Christians who had once held him as a galley 
slave. 

When the Christian reinforcements finally arrived they 
could hardly believe their eyes, for within the fort there 
were fewer than six hundred knights of the Cross still 
alive. Of these few, each man's armor was shattered and 
bloody, and each staggered about, weary and weak, with 
bloodshot eyes. Almost all had heavy gashes and wounds 
across their bodies. They were like walking ghosts, more 
dead than alive. But they were victorious ! 

The narrow triumph of the Knights of St. John, and 
the death of Dragut, tolled off the final days of power for 
the great Barbary corsairs. Never again did they rise in 
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any strength to prey upon the merchant shipping of peace- 
ful nations. And with the defeat of the corsairs on Malta, 
the Mediterranean was lost to the Moslems, lost forever. 
Since that day it has been a sea of the Christian world. 
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Francois Isolonnais 



AN INDENTURED SERVANT sold to a cruel master, 
Francois Lolonnais once lived the terrible life of a slave. 
Later, after he was freed, he himself became one of the 
most ruthless men that ever lived. He became a pirate. 
And the cruelties he had suffered as a slave he returned a 
thousandfold to those he captured. That is why he is often 
called Lolonnais the Cruel. 

Lolonnais was born in France on that part of the coast 
known as the Sands of Olonne. Here the peasants strug- 
gled with a soil that almost refused to yield crops. And it 
was here, to feed their starving mouths, that the parents of 
young Lolonnais sold the raw country lad into servitude. 
As an indentured servant he was transported to one of the 
islands of the West Indies. 
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From sunrise to sundown, he labored in the fields under 
a tropical sun. Most of the time he was nearly starved, and 
for the slightest mistake he was often cruelly beaten. Some- 
how, though, he managed to live out his years of bondage. 
Then one day he was free! 

As he walked away from the plantation with only rags 
on his back, he shook his fist at the sky and cried out: 
"I am free! I am free! And now we shall see! We shall 
see!" 

He planned no direct revenge against his cruel master. 
He planned much deeper. His revenge was to be directed 
against all society! 

Lolonnais first went to Haiti, where he became a hunter 
and a cimarrdn. He hunted two kinds of game: animals 
and Spaniards. But it was not long before he wearied of 
this life on the land. He longed for wider fields. So he 
joined a merchant vessel as a common sailor. 

Young Lolonnais learned quickly. He learned seaman- 
ship and navigation. He also displayed so much enter- 
prise and courage that in a very short time he was able to 
persuade the governor of the island of La Tortuga, off the 
coast of Venezuela, to give him a ship in which to seek his 
fortune. This fortune he promised to share with the gov- 
ernor. Nor was the governor disappointed in Lolonnais. 
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He sailed his vessel out of the harbor, and after only a 
few days he returned with valuable booty. He soon be- 
came known throughout the Caribbean as a desperate 
adventurer. And he was feared everywhere, for he was 
entirely ruthless. His cruelties, against the Spaniards in 
particular, struck terror in the hearts of everyone. 

Once a ship was attacked, the men knew they could 
expect no mercy from Lolonnais and his wild desperadoes. 
Faced with certain death, many Spaniards hurled them- 
selves into the sea rather than live to endure the tortures 
of Lolonnais the Cruel. 

The good fortunes of Lolonnais, however, did not run 
continuously. One day while pursuing a Spanish prize, a 
tropical storm of great violence blew his vessel onto the 
coast of Yucatan. The high wind tore away the sails, 
while the waves dashed his helpless ship to ruins. But 
Lolonnais and his men managed to struggle through the 
raging seas, and reach the beach. 

When the fury of the storm had spent itself the Span- 
iards, streaming off the ship that Lolonnais and his men 
had been pursuing, landed on the coast and attacked 
him. The Spaniards, greatly outnumbering the pirates, 
slaughtered nearly all of them. They took only a few 
prisoners. 
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Lolonnais himself was badly wounded, and barely es- 
caped with his life by smearing sand and blood over his 
face until he was unrecognizable, and crawling under a 
pile of his slain comrades. 

As soon as the Spaniards had left the scene, Lolonnais 
crawled into the nearby forest, where he bound up his 
wounds as best he could; then, in a day or two, when he 
had partly regained his strength, he dressed himself in the 
clothes of one of the dead Spaniards and, thus disguised, 
made his way along the coast of Yucatan to the little town 
of Campeche. 

When he reached Campeche he found a great celebra- 
tion in progress. There were dancing in the streets, blaz- 
ing bonfires and singing crowds. There were also many 
religious processions on their way to church. 

"It must be a great saint's day," Lolonnais remarked to 
a man standing on the street. 

"Haven't you heard?" 

"No, I just arrived." 

"Well, it is a celebration all right, but it's not a saint's 
day. We're celebrating the death of that monstrous pirate, 
Francois Lolonnais. Our soldiers have just returned from 
battle and several of his vile crew lie in our dungeon. They 
have been tortured, and they all confess that they saw their 
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great chief, Lolonnais, slain down on the beach. He is 
dead. And it is his death we are now celebrating." 

The fear of being recognized did not permit Lolonnais 
to tarry in Campeche. He made his way at once into the 
outlying jungles, where he persuaded two slaves on a 
plantation to steal their master's canoe and paddle with 
him to freedom. Besides their freedom, he promised the 
slaves a large sum of money. 

That same night the canoe was stolen and brought to 
the place where Lolonnais was hiding. The three men at 
once hoisted a small sail and sped along the coast of Yuca- 
tan out of danger. 

In time they reached the island of La Tortuga, where 
Lolonnais gave the slaves their freedom and their prom- 
ised money, which he obtained from his friend the 
governor. 

Here at La Tortuga, a haven for pirates, Lolonnais once 
more managed to secure a sturdy sailing ship. He manned 
it with a wild crew of twenty-one lusty buccaneers, and 
a surgeon, and supplied it with provisions and arms. This 
time he set his course for the south coast of Cuba and 
came to anchor in the little seaport of De Los Cayos. 

At this new rendezvous Lolonnais hoped to capture 
rich Spanish vessels rounding Cuba from the busy port of 
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Havana. But day after day he waited in vain on the edge 
of the shipping lanes. He sighted only an occasional fishing 
vessel of no value. Not once did he see a large sailing ship, 
the kind that usually passed that way. 

After a full month had passed and Lolonnais and his 
men had not sighted a single great sail, they knew 
that something was amiss. So one day they overhauled 
and captured a small fishing vessel bound for De Los 
Cayos. 

From the fishermen they learned that the people of 
Cuba had been warned of the presence of a pirate ship in 
these waters. They also learned that the rich merchants 
of Havana had sent a plea to their governor, asking that 
armed vessels be sent after the pirates. The plea stated 
that it was known that the pirate ship was captained by 
none other than the much-feared Frangois Lolonnais the 
Cruel. 

While the governor did not understand how this could 
be, he nonetheless immediately dispatched an armed ves- 
sel manned by ninety husky fighters. Lolonnais and his 
pirates, or whoever these men might be, he stated, would 
have to be subdued and captured. Although he himself 
had received definite news from Campeche that Lolonnais 
had been killed, he well knew how slippery these pirate 
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chiefs were and he realized that Lolonnais might possibly 
have escaped death. 

The governor's armed vessel sailed with sealed orders. 
The orders read that not a man was to return to Havana 
unless every pirate had been killed. In order that this 
might be carried out, a Negro hangman was included in 
the crew of the armed patrol vessel Every prisoner was 
to be killed with the sole exception of Lolonnais the 
Cruel, just in the event he was still alive. Lolonnais was to 
be brought back alive, in chains. 

All of this Lolonnais learned from the captured fisher- 
men, who, being terrified, told everything they knew. He 
then ordered their release and sent them on their way. 
Calling his men around him, Lolonnais, cool and deter- 
mined, said to them: "Courage, my good brothers. It may 
be true that we are outnumbered four to one. Therefore 
let us not wait for them to come to us, but rather let us go 
forward to attack them. Strength is always on the side of 
the attacker." 

The men cheered. The anchor was immediately raised 
and the daring buccaneers set sail. It was not long, either, 
before they sighted the sails of the Spanish armed vessel, 
moored near the mouth of the River Estera. "Now get 
ready, my good brothers,* 5 called Lolonnais. "Courage. 
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Twilight is almost upon us. We will steer for that point 
yonder, and take shelter behind the trees to wait the right 
moment for striking a good blow." 

Thus shielded from sight, they lay in wait until a little 
after midnight. Then they silently hoisted anchor and 
started rounding the point toward the mouth of the river. 
It was almost two o'clock in the morning when they came 
alongside the Spanish vessel. As they approached the pa- 
trol ship, the watch hailed them: 

"Where do you come from?" 

"Havana." 

"Have you seen any pirates?" 

"No, we have seen no pirates, nor any other ships of any 
kind." 

The night watch seemed satisfied. 

Now Lolonnais brought his ship alongside the armed 
vessel and his pirates suddenly opened fire with their can- 
nons. Then, under the cover of their own gunsmoke, they 
swarmed over the enemy decks. The Spaniards were taken 
completely by surprise, and those on deck were instantly 
slaughtered. 

"Close down the hatches!" ordered Lolonnais. 

The main body of the Spanish crew had by this time 
awakened, but with the hatches closed, they were trapped 
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below decks, unable to get up to defend their ship- 
mates. After the decks were cleared of the dead, and day- 
light had come, Lolonnais ordered one of the hatches 
opened. 

The Spaniards climbed up, one at a time. And as they 
stepped to the decks, Lolonnais and his men hacked off 
their heads. After a number of heads had fallen to the 
deck, the rest of the men, realizing what was happening, 
refused to come up. The pirates then charged below and 
dragged the terrified Spaniards up to their waiting execu- 
tioners. 

The Negro hangman was the last to be dragged to the 
deck. He at once fell to his knees and pleaded for his life. 
"Do not kill me," he begged. "I am only a slave. I am but 
a captive forced by the Spaniards into this terrible work. 
Spare me, and I will be your own slave. Also I will tell 
you much truth." 

"What truth?" demanded Lolonnais. 

"Important and valuable truths." 

The slave's life was spared, and he told all he knew. 
Finally, he related how the governor had placed him on 
board the patrol ship to serve as executioner for every 
pirate except Lolonnais, who was to be taken captive and 
brought back to Havana in chains. 
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"Nothing more?" cried Lolonnais. 

"Nothing more. I have told you everything," replied 
the slave. 

"We shall see." 

Lolonnais then ordered his men to torture the Negro 
slave to see whether any more information could be wrung 
from him. Getting none, he then ordered the poor wretch 
butchered and thrown into the river. But at this ruthless 
order the crew made an instant and loud protest, which 
astonished Lolonnais. 

"His life was spared on the promise that he would tell 
us all he knew/' they remonstrated. 

"Yes," urged another. "And he kept his promise, and 
we should keep ours-" 

"Well, all right, then," said Lolonnais, finally. "I will 
keep mine. He shall serve as a messenger to return to the 
governor of Havana." 

Then Lolonnais washed the blood from his hands, and 
taking up a quill, he wrote: 

Senor Capitdn, the Governor of Havana. Never hence- 
forth shall I give quarter to any Spaniard whatsoever. And 
I have great hopes that I shall execute upon your person 
the very same punishment that I have done upon those 
you have sent against me. 
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Signing this message with a bold flourish, he handed 
it to the Negro messenger and set him on his way to 
Havana, to carry to the governor the terrible news of the 
slaughter of his men, and the capture of his man-of- 
war. 

Lolonnais, on the fine captured Spanish vessel, and with 
his latest victory behind him, sailed out of the river with 
his two ships. It was only a short while before his two 
vessels attacked and captured a third Spanish prize. This 
one was loaded with coconuts, silver, and other valuable 
plunder. 

Lolonnais then set his course for Venezuela. En route 
he landed a portion of his booty on the beaches of the 
island of La Tortuga, where the inhabitants were friendly 
to him. They rejoiced whenever Lolonnais arrived, for he 
always gave them a share of his plunder. 

Lolonnais, who now turned his eyes toward Venezuela, 
planned an exploit greater than any ever before plotted 
by a pirate chief. He knew that the Spaniards had grown 
cautious and no longer trusted valuable cargoes to ships 
unless they were well protected by men-of-war. This new 
policy made things difficult for pirates. And while Lolon- 
nais knew that many ships with rich cargoes still sailed the 
seas, he decided to attempt raids on shore, He felt that 
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there must be great treasures on shore that no pirate, so 
far, had been strong enough, or bold enough, to capture. 

Therefore, to the three vessels he already commanded, 
he planned to add four or five more. With such a fleet, and 
with four or five hundred good fighters, he felt he would 
be able to face anything afloat and, as well, be able to 
invade some wealthy stores of treasures ashore. However, 
having had little experience in leading men on land, 
Lolonnais looked about for a proper soldier, one with the 
right experience to command a military force on shore. 
He soon found the man he sought Major Michael Le 
Basque, of the La Tortuga Island Troops. 

Major Le Basque was willing and eager to join Lolon- 
nais. He was a highly experienced officer who had fought 
in the European wars before retiring to La Tortuga. As 
a successful military man he had become financially inde- 
pendent. After his arrival at La Tortuga he had been per- 
suaded by the officials there to become the leader of the 
island forces, with the rank and pay of major. 

And so Lolonnais and Le Basque became partners. 
They agreed that on the sea Lolonnais would be in full 
command, but that on shore the major would have com- 
plete charge of all military affairs. Such a combination, 
they felt, could never fail. 
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They now went about the task of capturing the addi- 
tional five prize vessels which they needed. This they 
quickly managed, bringing the captured vessels into the 
island port. Next they collected the men they needed. 

At length, with eight vessels under the command of 
Lolonnais, and six hundred and sixty fighters under the 
leadership of Major Michael Le Basque, the pirate expedi- 
tion sailed out of the harbor. The largest vessel in the fleet, 
which Lolonnais rode, carried ten cannons. Ten other 
cannons were divided among the other vessels. 

In a few weeks Lolonnais and his men had captured 
two more Spanish prizes. Besides the rich cargoes that 
these vessels had on board, one of the ships yielded up 
silver coins and plate worth over sixty thousand dollars! 
In addition to this the pirates obtained a great store of 
precious gunpowder. These two prizes were of course 
added to the fleet. 

After this lucky haul each sailor was furnished with a 
musket, a brace of pistols, and a heavy cutlass. The pirates 
had now built up a good reserve of gunpowder, balls, 
small shot, and arms. And Lolonnais felt that the time was 
growing near for an adventure on land. 

Their first objective was the famed city of Maracaibo, 
on the fresh-water lake of that name, in Venezuela. It was 
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a city of some three thousand inhabitants, including slaves. 
In order to reach Maracaibo, however, it was necessary for 
the pirate ships to proceed up a very narrow channel from 
the Gulf of Venezuela. This route offered real danger, for 
located in the very center of the channel, eighteen miles 
from the city, was an island fortress with a large number 
of heavy cannons, watchful sentinels, and over two hun- 
dred and fifty Spanish soldiers. But since there were sev- 
eral smaller, rich cities, also bordering the lake, Lolonnais 
and Le Basque both felt the risk was worth taking. 

Lolonnais knew that even if it were possible to evade 
the sentries, it would not be wise to by-pass the fort and 
leave this well-armed enemy at his back. He therefore 
decided to try for a surprise attack, and first capture the 
fort. 

So, sailing in under the cover of night, Lolonnais brought 
his fleet fairly close to the fortress. But before he could 
even drop his anchors, his ships were sighted by the 
sentries on duty, and a warning shot was fired from the 
fort. 

Now there was no time to be lost. Lolonnais ran his 
ships as close as he dared to the fort, about a mile distant, 
and began landing his pirate fighters on the island beach, 
organizing them for an attack. But the commander of the 
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fort was not idle, either. As daylight broke, the leader o 
the fort marched out a company of his men and deployed 
them into groups along both sides of the road leading 
from the fortress. He cleverly secreted his men in the 
forest growth, where he hoped to surprise the advancing 
pirates and inflict a heavy blow upon them, both from the 
front and the rear. 

Advancing, the pirates discovered the hidden Spaniards, 
and fell upon them with such fury that many tried to flee, 
while others endeavored to reach the safety of their fort. 
The pirates, however, raced after them, cutting down 
every last man. 

When this dreadful slaughter was over the pirates, under 
Major Le Basque, rushed forward to attack the fort. A 
fierce battle which lasted three full hours was waged. 
During this time, the defenders of the fort were brought 
down one by one by musket fire. 

Finally the garrison was reduced, and the savage pirates, 
swords and cutlasses in hands, swarmed over the fortress 
earthworks. Of the dispirited Spaniards who remained in 
the fort, half were slain, while the remaining half were 
taken prisoner. A few Spaniards did manage to escape, 
and these made their way along the shores of the lake, 
warning the nearby residents of the presence of the pirates. 
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A warning was also quickly sent to the city of Maracaibo 
to prepare for an attack. 

In the meantime Lolonnais and his men spiked the 
cannons at the fortress and with blasts of gunpower de- 
stroyed the ramparts and bastions. Then they signaled for 
their ships to pass the fort. 

The next morning the fleet weighed anchor and set sail 
for Maracaibo, eighteen miles distant. But there was so 
little breeze stirring in this tropical belt that it was not 
until late in the following morning that they came within 
sight of the city. 

When the pirates landed at the spot nearest to the city 
that they could reach with their ships not a soul was visi- 
ble. Even when they reached the streets of Maracaibo not 
a resident showed his frightened face. The town was com- 
pletely deserted. Leaving everything behind them the in- 
habitants had fled for their lives into the nearby jungle. 

For the pirates, here was a land of plenty: fine homes, 
well-stocked storerooms with every variety of food, and 
cellars filled with wine. Even money, jewels, and treasure 
were found. The pirates made themselves at home. They 
ate, they drank, they plundered and looted, and they ca- 
roused. That night, the whole night through, they reveled 
and sang their wild songs. 
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For several days this riotous celebrating continued, and 
then finally Lolonnais dispatched a hundred men to rake 
the jungle for the inhabitants he felt sure to be hiding 
there. 

"Bring back whatever prisoners you can capture/ 5 or- 
dered Lolonnais. "We will torture them and make them 
confess where they have hidden their treasures." He was 
certain that the inhabitants must have hidden large por- 
tions of their wealth before they abandoned their city. 

The searching party soon returned with twenty prison- 
ers and several mules that were loaded with household 
goods and other valuables. The prisoners dropped to their 
knees before the pirate chief, and begged for their lives. 

"Tell me where your treasures are buried, and your lives 
will be spared/' he replied. 

"No treasure was buried," said one. 

"Each carried away on his back, or on his mules, what 
he could," declared another. "The rest was left behind, 
just where you found it." 

"It is the truth. I swear it!" said a third. 

"We left in great haste," explained still another. "No 
one had time to bury anything." 

But Lolonnais the Cruel was not satisfied with these 
answers, whether they were true or not. He ordered the 
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prisoners tortured* One poor victim was torn limb from 
limb right in front of all, as an example and a warning. 
But, in the end, it became evident that the prisoners truly 
had nothing to disclose to the pirates. 

"And where are the rest of your people?" Lolonnais 
demanded. 

"In the woods." 

"We all fled together." 

"Each one went off on his own," 

"They scattered." 

Finally Lolonnais was satisfied that the people were 
really telling him the truth, and that actually no great 
treasure was buried in Maracaibo. Whereupon he ordered 
the houses and the city raked clean. Everything of value 
was collected. After all the plunder the pirates could find 
was assembled, Lolonnais ordered it to be carried down to 
the waiting ships. 

When the pirate cargo had been secured and the ships 
were again ready to sail, Lolonnais gave the order to move 
against another of the lakeside cities, Gibraltar. But the 
alarm of the attacking pirates had been spread far and 
wide, and while Maracaibo was being ravished, the people 
of Gibraltar were evacuating their city. In addition, the 
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governor of the city of Merida had sent a heavily armed 
force of soldiers to defend Gibraltar. 

So, when Lolonnais came within sight of Gibraltar he 
saw the royal standard of Old Spain flying brilliantly in 
the tropical breeze. He knew immediately that he and his 
men were facing armed resistance. The pirate ships, never- 
theless, cast anchor close to the shore, about three quarters 
of a mile from the beach and the city. Here they waited 
through the night, then in the early morning, before sun- 
rise, Lolonnais and Le Basque landed three hundred and 
eighty men, armed with swords, cutlasses, and pistols. 

"Come, my brothers," said Lolonnais. "Have courage, 
and follow me. We have riches to gain here. All the 
wealth of Gibraltar will be ours!" 

But the stout defenders of the town had set traps for 
the pirates. They had dug up the roads and covered them 
with branches, and through the forest they had opened a 
decoy path that led to a swamp. As the pirates, taking this 
road, got closer to the breastworks defending the city, they 
sank into the quagmires of the swamp. Now the defend- 
ers opened fire both at their front and from their rear. 
Some of the pirates fell mortally wounded, while others 
were killed outright. They would have turned back had 
not Lolonnais called out to them: 
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"Courage, brothers. Forward! The swamp is now 
crossed. There's firm ground just ahead. Forward!" 

But the raking fire from the town's breastworks was 
not easy to withstand, and Lolonnais and Le Basque, meas- 
uring the situation coolly, decided upon a fresh strategy. 
They quickly gave the order to retreat. When the Span- 
iards saw this they swarmed over their breastworks in 
pursuit of the enemy. Forging across the swampy ground 
they fired their guns and their pistols at the retreating 
pirates, until all their powder and ball were used up. Then, 
at this moment, Lolonnais gave the order he had been 
planning on. 

The pirates suddenly turned and charged the astounded 
Spaniards with fierce fury. Their brave governor was the 
first to fall, and those who tried to get back to the city's 
fortifications found themselves cut oft by a small band of 
pirates led by Le Basque. All were cut down. 

In the battle of the swamp one half of the entire Span- 
ish force was destroyed, while the other half, seeing that 
it was impossible to reach the city, fled for their lives into 
the jungle. This strategy cost the Spaniards five hundred 
lives, while Lolonnais lost only forty, although more than 
eighty were seriously wounded. 

As soon as the pirates reached the city fortifications 
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Lolonnais ordered the royal Spanish banner hauled down 
and his own skull and crossbones hoisted in its place. 
Spanish prisoners were herded into a nearby church, while 
some of the dead were gathered up and piled into native 
canoes, which the pirates towed out into the lake and 
scuttled. Other Spanish dead were buried in shallow 
trenches. These dead were soon to work evil against the 
pirates, for with the intense tropical heat a vile pestilence 
broke out among the pirate conquerors as well as the 
Spaniards. Against this force all were helpless. And so it 
came about that the dead Spaniards, through pestilence, 
killed more pirates than they had killed while alive. 

In Gibraltar, as in Maracaibo, Lolonnais tortured and 
put to death many of the citizens to force them to tell of 
treasures hidden and undiscovered. But again he was un- 
able to gain any additional plunder through his cruel 
methods. Then, because of the seriousness of the plague, 
the pirates decided to leave Gibraltar. However, be- 
fore leaving, Lolonnais and his men burned the city 
to the ground, so that absolutely nothing remained but 
ashes. 

Those who survived the battle of the swamp, and the 
pestilence, were glad to get back to their ships, loaded 
with the rich plunder from shore. They now sailed out of 
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Lake Maracaibo to the fresh blue sea, and back to their 
tropical island of La Tortuga. 

Here the coin, the merchandise, and all the other plun- 
der were fairly divided, while the slaves that had been 
taken were sold at auction. The money from the slaves was 
also divided. A few of the pirates assembled their gains, 
and satisfied with their wealth, returned to their native 
France. But most of the men preferred to use their earn- 
ings for gambling on La Tortuga. So much rum was con- 
sumed at this time that it began to be scarce and the price 
went up to four pieces of eight about four dollars a 
gallon. 

As for Lolonnais, he gave elaborate parties to celebrate 
his success, and at these parties the governor of La Tortuga 
was always the guest of honor; also included were other 
important people of the island. In this way Lolonnais and 
his men squandered their wealth so fast that very soon 
they were again practically penniless. To relieve this sad 
condition Lolonnais began to explore the possibilities of 
a new buccaneering raid. 

In time he prepared six well-armed vessels. At La Tor- 
tuga he recruited more than seven hundred rogues ready 
and willing to sail with him as fighters. These enthusiastic 
men Lolonnais packed three deep into his ships. He now 
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planned to make Ms next strike on the Spanish American 
coast, working his way up to the Rio San Juan de Nica- 
ragua and into Lake Nicaragua. Once there he planned to 
plunder the fabulously rich cities bordering the blue waters 
of this beautiful lake. 

However, in order to succeed in this venture the expe- 
dition needed many small boats in which to navigate the 
shallow inland river leading to the lake. These small boats 
were captured from fishermen off the Cuban coast. 

In time everything was ready and the expedition set 
sail. But on reaching the Gulf of Honduras the fleet be- 
came tragically becalmed. For days, then weeks and weeks 
on end, his ships rolled on the windless waters that re- 
flected the tropical heat like a great burning mirror. 
Locked in the terrible calm the vessels were unable to 
move even a foot during an entire day. 

Finally, when their plight was most desperate and all 
their provisions had been consumed, a light wind sprang 
up and the ships were able to reach the Central American 
coast. Landing on shore, however, the pirates encountered 
a wild and vicious race of Indians, waiting and ready to 
give them battle. The Central American Indians knew 
many tales of the cruel Lolonnais, and they were deter- 
mined to destroy him. However, by devious ways, circum- 
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venting the Indians, the pirates one night reached the little 
Nicaraguan village of San Pedro. 

Here, too, luck was against them, for the news of their 
coming had traveled before them and a large force of 
well-armed Spanish soldiers was waiting to receive them 
with murderous fire. Lolonnais and his men tried to fight 
the Spaniards, but they were forced to retreat. Many of 
them were killed or wounded. Others sickened with jun- 
gle fevers. They then found their way back to the sea- 
coast and the safe haven of their ships. 

Cruising along the coast they almost at once came upon 
a large Spanish ship, which they hoped might bring them 
some riches. But on capturing this fine vessel they dis- 
covered that she carried nothing of any value. 

Lolonnais, now realizing that his men's morale was very 
low, began looking for new fields to conquer. He again 
decided to try a shore adventure. They would go inland, 
he told his men with renewed enthusiasm, and attack and 
conquer the wealthy towns of Guatemala. But the men 
showed no interest in this plan. Some even deserted their 
pirate chief, for they had come to believe that an awful 
jinx which would never lift rested on his ships. They 
were sure that Lolonnais had lost his luck, and that good 
luck would never again come his way. 
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But Lolonnais himself seemed never to get discouraged, 
nor to lose confidence. Gathering together the few men 
still loyal to him, he led them through the tropical jungles 
toward Guatemala City. Here and there along the way 
they were attacked by Indians. And as their days wore on, 
plodding forward through the miasmic, hot jungles, their 
numbers thinned. 

At last, a mere handful of pirates, led by the daring 
Lolonnais, was attacked by a large and vicious tribe of 
tropical Indians. They were completely surrounded, over- 
whelmed in numbers, and captured. Lolonnais himself 
was overpowered, disarmed, and bound to a tree. His men 
were burned alive before his eyes. But yet a greater torture 
awaited the famed pirate. His death was as cruel as any 
that he had inflicted on the hundreds and thousands of his 
captured victims. 

His body was torn apart, limb by limb, while he was 
kept alive, so that he could feel the complete and full and 
final force of all the excruciating pain and torture* And 
so it was that Lolonnais, the most feared and the most 
ruthless of all the pirates, met his end. 

He had lived by butchery, and he had destroyed the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of innocent people. He had 
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terrorized and devastated whole lands, and captured rich 
cities. He had swept and plundered the seven seas. But 
at the last, he himself was more cruelly tortured to death 
than any of his victims. And thus ended the black career 
of the terrible pirate, Lolonnais the Cruel. 
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JL.N THE YEAR 1717 the coast of America was attacked by 
one of the fiercest pirates who ever lived. Not content with 
raids on ships at sea, this pirate landed on shore and raided 
the rich plantations of North Carolina. He was known as 
"Blackbeard." 

He was big, rough, and hairy, and he always carried 
three braces of pistols. But his most outstanding feature 
was a bushy black beard which started just under his eyes 
and covered his entire face ; in addition, it was so long that 
it hung far down over his chest. Above this beard shone 
a pair of fiery eyes, which were usually bloodshot from 
heavy drinking. 

Blackbeard was proud of his terrifying appearance, and 
to make himself look even more fierce he often parted his 
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beard in the center, and then tying the ends together with 
ribbons, twisted them up around his ears. His men often 
said that Blackbeard imagined himself to be the actual 
Devil. 

Blackbeard's real name was Edward Teach. He was 
born in the English port of Bristol and he took to the sea 
at a very early age, serving on English privateers in the 
war against Spain and France. Privateers captured enemy 
vessels in the name of the king, and the spoils were divided 
between the king and the crews. Needless to say such a life 
of sea raiding was very profitable. 

When the war between England and France and Spain 
ended in 1713, many crews refused to abandon this life of 
adventure at sea. To them the vessels of Spain and France 
still made fair spoil. The step from privateering to buc- 
caneering was but a short one, and it was at this time that 
many of the king's men turned to piracy. Privateers cap- 
tured in the name of the king; buccaneers or pirates cap- 
tured in their own names. 

The king of England tried very hard to put an end to 
the unlawful raiding of his former privateers, but he met 
with very little success. At one time he outlawed all those 
who had turned to piracy, and condemned them, if caught, 
to hanging. But this threat did not frighten the men. If 
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anything it only sharpened the tone of adventure for them, 
and very few returned to peaceful ways. 

At length, the king in desperation promised pardon to 
all pirates if they would surrender before a given date. 
This decree was sent to the governors of the British colo- 
nies, particularly those in the West Indies, and the gover- 
nors were then empowered to extend the king's pardon to 
any of the pirates appearing before them asking to be 
reprieved. 

It was during these years that Edward Teach served 
under the daring Captain Hornygold, originally of the 
British Royal Navy. As privateers the captain and his men 
had raided many enemy ships, and when the war ended 
they turned to piracy and headed for the West Indies. 

One day, after capturing a fine sloop, Captain Horny- 
gold decided that instead of burning or sinking it he 
would man it with some of his pirate crew. With two ships 
under his command he felt he could accomplish twice as 
much twice as easily. To command this prize sloop he 
selected Teach from among all his men. 

Hornygold's two ships then sailed northward for the 
coast of America. Off Virginia they took three prizes. 
One was loaded with flour, a welcome addition to their 
ship's stores. The second prize yielded a consignment of 
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fine wines. The third brought them plunder of rich value. 

Heading back to the West Indies with their booty, they 
encountered a fine large French ship known as the Guinea- 
man, bound for the island of Martinique. This proud ship 
proved a very rich prize, and Hornygold now made Ed- 
ward Teach captain of it. The smaller sloop was in turn 
taken over by one of Hornygold's mates. Now the pirate 
captain had a fleet of three fine vessels. Again he made 
plans to sail for the American coast. 

But now, at the height of his success, Captain Horny- 
gold suddenly seemed to grow weary of his life as a pirate. 
And so one night he hoisted anchor, and mysteriously 
sailed away from his other two vessels, leaving them far 
behind him. Making straight for Nassau he there sur- 
rendered to Governor Rogers, and as a pirate claimed the 
king's pardon. Two facts may account for his behavior: 
he had just heard of several pirates being hung in Boston, 
and his ship at the time was filled with enough plunder 
to keep him in comfort for the rest of his life. 

Hornygold's act, of course, gave Teach full freedom to 
operate alone, as well as the command and ownership 
of the fine large French Guineaman. This proud ship 
mounted forty guns and was a formidable fighting vessel. 
Teach renamed her the Queen Anne's Revenge. Setting 
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her course again for the American coast, where he knew 
rich plunder lurked. Teach started his new life as a full- 
fledged pirate captain, soon to be known and feared as 
Blackbeard. 

He sighted his first prize when he neared the West 
Indian island of St. Vincent She was a large English ship 
and was easily captured. The pirates took what they 
wanted of provisions and plunder, set the English crew 
adrift in lifeboats and then set fire to the prize. 

Soon after this Teach sighted a man-of-war. Here was 
real danger. As the Queen Anne's Revenge got closer to 
the man-of-war, however, Blackbeard studied her for 
strength and size, and shouted wildly to his men: "Hoist 
the black flag! They have but thirty guns, while we have 
forty." 

During the sharp battle that followed, the navy men 
soon discovered that the pirate ship was manned by a band 
of genuine desperadoes, made even more fierce by their 
raging, black-bearded devil of a captain. When they real- 
ized that they were facing an enemy too powerful for 
them, they gave up the fight and retired to their rendez- 
vous in the island of Barbados. Blackbeard and his men, 
jubilant, sailed on toward the American coast. 

The next day they encountered another vessel, a sloop 
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mounting ten guns. But when the Queen Anne's Revenge 
came up, Blackbeard was confronted with a surprise; the 
sloop quickly hoisted the Jolly Roger. She was another 
pirate vessel! This ship was commanded by a former army 
officer who actually knew nothing of the sea. He was 
Major Stede Bonnet, a gentleman born of good English 
stock who had originally come to Barbados to try his hand 
at operating a plantation. Failing at this venture and 
suffering heavy financial losses, he had decided to turn 
pirate. 

Learning of * Bonnet's lack of resourcefulness ashore, 
Blackbeard said to him: "You need my protection. To- 
gether we could sweep a wide lane on the high seas. After 
all my Queen Anne carries forty guns, and even the navy 
runs from me!" Blackbeard laughed fiercely. Bonnet 
thought this to be a fine arrangement, and he quickly 
agreed to the partnership. Blackbeard also pointed out to 
Bonnet: "Sailing under my command will free you from 
the weighty responsibilities of a ship's master and from 
the rigors of sea life, to which you are unaccustomed. It 
is not like life on land, Major. ... If you join with me 
you will have fewer duties, and more comfort. In fact, it 
would be even better for you to live on my ship. You 
could be my guest and have no worries whatsoever. And 
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you could advise me and help me plan strategies. I need 
the help of a military man like you." 

Blackbeard did not need to use all this pressure, for 
Bonnet was already sold on the idea. Nevertheless, in this 
way Blackbeard got possession of Stede Bonnet's sloop and 
the two vessels then went sailing together as consorts, one 
protecting the other. And the men of the sloop, too, were 
happy to have an experienced and famous buccaneer like 
Blackbeard to command them a man they knew to be 
capable, determined, and fierce, as a pirate should be. 
Under him they felt they would grow richer. 

It was at this time that Blackbeard, in his scrawling, 
crablike penmanship, recorded in the Queen Anne's log: 

Such a day! Rum all out. Our company somewhat sober. 
A growing dissatisfaction amongst us. Rogues a-plotting. 
Secret tales of separation; so I looked sharp for a prize. On 
such a day we took one, with a great deal of liquor on 
board, so kept the crew hot, damned hot. Then all things 
went well again. No more dissatisfaction and confusion. 
No more talks of separation. 

Next, cruising among the islands of the West Indies, 
Blackbeard in quick succession took six more fine prizes. 
One was a large ship from Boston. Blackbeard, having 
heard about the pirate hangings in Boston, took his re- 
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venge on the crew by casting them all adrift in their boats, 
and then setting fire to their fine ship. A captured sloop 
was also burned, but the other four ships were plundered 
and then set free. 

By now, cruising in the southern waters of the West 
Indies was becoming monotonous to Blackbeard, and he 
longed for new fields of adventure. So he decided to re- 
turn again to the North American coast. Here he hoped 
to find wealthier prizes, which would made him a rich 
man. 

One day Blackbeard and his vessels sailed boldly into 
the mouth of the harbor at Charleston, where they sur- 
prised five ships lying peacefully at anchor. The attack 
was swift, bold, and devastating, and all five vessels were 
captured and plundered. Then the pirate ships drew off 
a short distance, within sight of shore, and waited for 
more prey. There were eight vessels ready to sad from 
Charleston that day, but naturally none dared weigh an- 
chor with Blackbeard and his pirates close at hand. Nei- 
ther did any ships dare risk the pirate blockade in order 
to enter the harbor. Charleston harbor was closed. 

Blackbeard, sensing the fear which gripped the citizens 
of Charleston, decided it was a good time to make some 
demands on shore. He therefore sent three of his best men 
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to the governor of the South Carolina Colony, with a de- 
mand for a large chest of medicines. This was something 
the pirates needed desperately. And since he and his pirates 
were holding captive all the men from the five plundered 
vessels, Blackbeard felt free to make his demand in a most 
insolent manner. 

He landed his three emissaries on shore, right in front 
of a great crowd gathered at the docks. The boldness of 
this act frightened everyone so completely that no one 
dared intervene. The three pirates now went swaggering 
up the main streets of Charleston to the governor's official 
headquarters. Once here they stood arrogantly before the 
city council and repeated Blackbeard's demand: 

"Unless we are allowed to depart unharmed, and with 
the chest of medicines, your ships will all be burned, and 
the men our captain holds captive will all be put to death. 
Their heads will then be sent to the governor!" 

The city councilrnen were aghast at the brazenness of 
the pirates who stood before them, but they were also 
helpless against the cruel reprisals which they knew Black- 
beard would surely carry out. Therefore, they prepared 
the medicines demanded, and filling a large chest, deliv- 
ered it to the pirates. 

The pirates, seeing the abject fear of the city fathers, 
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took their chest and went swaggering through the streets 
toward their ship. Stopping at every bar and inn along the 
way, they drank and celebrated together. As a consequence 
they did not reach the Queen Anne's Revenge until so 
late that Blackbeard, thinking harm had come to his cour- 
iers, was already bringing up on deck the men of the 
plundered vessels. He was just getting ready to torture 
and kill them when the three pirates came on board with 
the medicine chest. 

Blackbeard was well satisfied with his fine chest full of 
medicines. His ego was also satisfied, for now he realized 
how very powerful he was. But even though he was power- 
ful he kept his word and allowed the crews to return to 
Charleston unharmed. 

Blackbeard now set the course of his ships for the coast 
of North Carolina. Gloating over his success, drunk with 
power and rum, he celebrated until he became almost 
uncontrollable. He rushed into his big cabin, whipped out 
his pistols and fired them off in all directions, shouting: 

"Come on, men! Let's make a hell of our own right 
here!" 

Then he lit pots of sulfur in the cabin, and called out: 
"Look at 'em, men! The fires of hell! Brimstone!" The 
terrible fumes drove every man onto the decks for air. But 
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Blackbeard stayed on to the last, laughing and swearing. 
Eventually even he was forced to seek the decks, stagger- 
ing out barely conscious. When he revived he boasted to 
his crew that he had stood hell longer than anybody else, 
and therefore he was the best man. 

As soon as the coast of North Carolina was sighted, 
however, he sobered up at once. In his mind he was now 
turning over a thoroughly diabolical plan. Recalling the 
actions of Captain Hornygold in seeking pardon, Black- 
beard himself went straight to the governor of North 
Carolina and announced that while there was still time, 
he too, with his men, wanted to surrender under the terms 
of the king's proclamation and receive certificates of par- 
don. In accepting the king's pardon they promised faith- 
fully that they would not return to a life of piracy. 

Blackbeard then went about the business of making 
himself friendly and pleasant, ingratiating himself with 
the townspeople, and with the governor, Charles Eden, 
whom he visited quite often. He finally persuaded the 
governor to appoint a court of the vice-admiralty to de- 
cide what should be done with the Queen Anne's Revenge. 

When the court convened Blackbeard stated that the 
ship had been captured during the war with Spain and 
was, therefore, a legal prize. The court did not dispute 
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this claim, and thus Blackbeard became lawful owner of 
the Queen Anne's Revenge. Soon afterward, Blackbeard 
and his men again put out to sea. They had never in- 
tended abandoning piracy as they had promised. All they 
wanted was the comfort and safety of the king's pardon 
for their lives. 

On his way to Bermuda Blackbeard seized two French 
ships. One was heavily loaded with sugar and cocoa. The 
other one was light, having discharged her cargo in the 
islands. Blackbeard placed both captured crews on the 
one empty vessel and placed his own men on the cargo- 
laden ship. Then, reversing his course, he returned to the 
North Carolina coast. 

Once more Blackbeard appeared before the friendly 
governor. Explaining the capture of his prize vessel, which 
he had brought into port, the pirate glibly stated: "It 
seemed most strange! There she rode, not a living soul 
aboard of her, riding idly, without even a helmsman! We 
could see from the distance that something was wrong, 
but what? When we got close to her, we hailed her, but 
there came no reply. Then we boarded her, finding her 
just as she now is. ... She rests here in your port, and 
it will be up to you to decide what to do with her." 

An affidavit was then signed and the ship was con- 
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demned. Of this prize the governor confiscated sixty bar- 
rels of sugar for himself. Twenty additional barrels went 
to his secretary, Mr. Knight. The remainder of the sugar 
and the cocoa was shared by the pirates. 

But this did not quite finish the business of the plunder. 
Blackbeard was afraid that some of the crew from the 
condemned ship might sail into the harbor, recognize 
their former ship, and reveal the true details of the cap- 
ture of the vessel. He therefore persuaded Governor Eden 
that the vessel should be taken out to sea and sunk, as she 
was leaky and might sink in the harbor, thereby obstruct- 
ing important traffic. Under this pretext he was permitted 
to take the ship out into deep water, where he sank her 
by burning, and thus destroyed the evidence of his roguery. 

With the friendship and protection of Governor Eden 
behind him, Blackbeard now felt very secure. He also felt 
that he had partially compromised Governor Eden, and 
that he, therefore, held the governor somewhat in his 
power. So he next began to explore the rivers of North 
Carolina and the rich plantations along their banks. He 
stopped vessels and offered to trade, although his manner 
of trading was strange. 

He would offer a quantity of his sugar or rum for things 
he wanted, regardless of reasonable or fair value. If the 
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offer was rejected, as in all common sense it should have 
been, he simply took what he wanted, and no man dared 
to stop him, nor to engage his fierce crew. Blackbeard's 
pistols were always loaded and handy; nor was he a man 
to hesitate to use them if the occasion barely seemed to 
warrant it. 

On the plantations he helped himself freely to what he 
desired, while his men did the same. Only occasionally 
did he leave a token payment in exchange. Sometimes, 
when he was out of humor, he merely said: "By your 
leave!" and walked away with whatever he wanted. He 
even came to some of the planters and demanded money. 
This, he explained, like the modern-day gangster, was a 
tax for their protection! 

In a very short time, of course, an intense indignation 
arose among the planters and owners of the trading ves- 
sels whom Blackbeard was thus abusing. The sloop cap- 
tains and traders finally held a conference and decided 
that something had to be done to halt Blackbeard's devas- 
tating and arrogant raids. 

They could see that it was useless to appeal to Governor 
Eden for any help, for he was apparently condoning the 
pirate's raids and sharing the loot. He was, they felt, com- 
pletely under the spell of this villain. Therefore, they de- 
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cided to send a deputation of men whom they could agree 
upon, to make a desperate appeal for them to the gover- 
nor of the neighboring colony of Virginia. 

The representatives were to ask for armed force from 
Virginia's men-of-war, in Virginian waters, to capture or 
to destroy the terrible pirate. The deputation was handled 
in the greatest secrecy in order that its mission should not 
become known to the pirates or to Governor Eden. 

Governor Spotswood of the Colony of Virginia listened 
in astonishment to the story related by the members of the 
deputation from North Carolina. He immediately issued 
a proclamation offering rewards for the capture of any of 
Blackbeard's pirates, dead or alive, and a special reward 
for Blackbeard himself. His edict read: 

For Edward Teach, commonly called Captain Teach, 
alias Blackbeard, one hundred pounds. For every other 
commander of a pirate ship, sloop, or vessel, forty pounds; 
for every lieutenant, master, or quartermaster, boatswain, 
or carpenter, twenty pounds. For every other inferior of- 
ficer, fifteen pounds. And for every man, ten pounds. 

This proclamation, which the governor of the Virginia 
Colony ordered published, concluded with the following 
words: 
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Given at our Council-Chamber, at Williamsburg . . . 
in the fifth year of His Majesty's Reign. God Save the 
King! 

(Signed) A. Spotswood. 

But a proclamation against the pirates was not the end 
of the governor's actions on behalf of the beleaguered 
planters and shipmasters. Governor Spotswood, after con- 
sulting with the captains of his men-of-war, the Pearl and 
the Lime, agreed to hire two small sloops, which the offi- 
cers from the men-of-war would command. They would 
be equipped with small arms, powder and ball, but they 
would be without cannons. 

These sloops could be more easily handled on the rivers, 
and besides they would be less conspicuous than men-of- 
war. Robert Maynard, the first lieutenant of the Pearl, was 
placed in command of the two sloops. He was an experi- 
enced officer, proud and daring. 

Two weeks later Maynard sailed his sloops into the 
mouth of the Ocracoke Inlet and sighted the pirate ves- 
sels. Here he established his position. He stopped all boats 
going or coming, in the inlet and upriver, in order to 
prevent the news of his arrival from reaching Black- 
beard. 

But all this caution was useless, for Blackbeard and his 
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pirates had already heard from Mr. Knight, Governor 
Eden's secretary, that an armed force was on its way to 
trap them. How Mr. Knight learned of Governor Spots- 
wood's plan is not known. 

"Such reports I have heard many times before," scorned 
Blackbeard. "These men never arrive! So now, again I 
say, let them come! When I see their sloops, then will I 
believe it." 

That night Lieutenant Maynard was forced to come to 
anchor, because of tides and because the channel was shal- 
low and intricate. But with the first rays of daylight he 
managed to slip in close to Blackbeard's vessels, where he 
at once was fired upon by the pirate's cannons. With the 
first shots, however, Maynard hoisted the king's colors, 
and boldly sailed in closer, while his men continuously 
fired their muskets. 

Blackbeard, seeing that the naval men were certainly out 
to capture him, now made a desperate attempt to get away, 
by swiftly cutting his cables, and getting up all sail. At the 
same time he and his men kept up a blistering fire. But 
the daring Maynard and his men followed close at Black- 
beard's heels and would not be shaken off, although they 
inflicted little damage. In fact, so far no real damage had 
been done by either side. In time, however, Blackbeard's 
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vessel was forced aground, and owing to the shallowness 
of the water, Maynard's sloops were unable to get close 
to the pirates. 

Lieutenant Maynard now ordered all the ballast in his 
sloops to be thrown overboard. This lightened the two 
ships enough so that they were able to maneuver in the 
shallow water. Then as he drew closer to the stranded 
pirates Maynard shouted: "Villains! Who are you, any- 
way ? And where do you hail from ? You can see by our 
colors that we are no pirates!" 

"Just come aboard here and let me see who you are/' 
answered Blackbeard. 

"I'll show myself in good time, and as soon as it is con- 
venient to me," replied the lieutenant. 

Blackbeard tossed down a flagon of rum and cried 
out: "Damnation take my soul! I will give you no 
quarter!" 

"I expect none," answered Maynard. With this the lieu- 
tenant ordered his men to take up oars and row their 
sloops in as close as possible. 

Blackbeard, seeing that his attackers were now exposed 
in their labors, fired a broadside of small shot with every 
possible cannon, right into Maynard's men. This terrific 
cannonading wounded twenty of the lieutenant's men in 
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one sloop, and nine in the other, Maynard was forced to 
order his men below decks for safety. 

Meanwhile the sloops drifted close to the pirate vessels 
and Lieutenant Maynard prepared* his men for boarding, 
with their swords and pistols ready for close combat. Two 
ladders were placed in the sloop's hatches to make possible 
a quick ascent by the navy men. 

The pirates, in the meantime, seeing no men at all on 
the decks of the sloops, decided that their broadside had 
wiped out the majority of the navy fighters. 

"We've knocked them on the head!" concluded Black- 
beard to his men, triumphantly. "Let's jump their ships 
and cut them to pieces." 

The vessels were very close together, and Blackbeard, 
with fourteen of his fighters behind him, charged over the 
bulwarks onto the decks of the Virginia sloops of war. As 
Maynard gave the signal for attack, he saw Blackbeard 
raise his pistol and aim directly at his head. He quickly 
raised his own pistol and fired at the pirate chief. Both 
pistols went off together. 

Blackbeard's ball missed its mark, but the lieutenant's 
shot was better, wounding the pirate captain. The two 
commanders now drew their swords, and rushed into 
combat. But only a single stroke was exchanged, for Black- 
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beard's heavier cutlass shattered the lieutenant's. May- 
nard quickly stepped back and drew his pistol, but 
Blackbeard had already raised his cutlass and was poised 
for a fresh blow. 

At this moment, however, one of Maynard's men inter- 
vened. With a sword he gave Blackbeard a heavy blow 
across his neck, wounding him seriously. Blackbeard's 
sword fell on Maynard, but its full force was deflected, and 
it only cut lightly across the lieutenant's fingers. 

Meanwhile, Maynard's men had rushed on deck and 
attacked the pirates. The forces were fairly divided. Black- 
beard had fourteen men, while Maynard had twelve. 

The serious wound on Blackbeard's neck did not com- 
pletely disable him, and once more he rose to fight, rais- 
ing his cutlass and lunging at the lieutenant. This time 
Maynard fired his pistol point blank at Blackbeard, but 
still he did not fell the tough pirate. Maynard's men were 
everywhere fighting furiously, and all tried at one time 
or another to get at Blackbeard and cut him down. But 
each time the loyal pirates came to the defense of their 
leader. 

Finally Blackbeard, weakened from loss of blood, sank 
to the deck with twenty-five pistol and sword wounds in 
his body. As soon as he fell his pirates jumped overboard, 
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while those few who remained on the Queen Anne came 
forward begging for mercy. Maynard ordered his men to 
spare their lives and take them prisoner. 

A little later, when Maynard boarded the pirate vessel, 
he heard sounds of scuffling in the hold. On reaching 
the powder room he saw two white men struggling with 
a tall Negro. The white men were prisoners Blackbeard 
had been holding for ransom. They were trying to prevent 
the Negro from blowing up the magazine with lighted 
matches, as he had promised Blackbeard he would do if 
the pirates lost the battle to the enemy. Maynard and his 
men had arrived just in time! 

Following the custom of his day, Lieutenant Maynard 
ordered Blackbeard's head severed from his body and 
hung on the end of his vessel's bowsprit. With this bearded 
and ugly trophy before him, Maynard sailed away from 
the scene of gore to the town of Bath, to get medical care 
for his wounded men, and the wounded prisoners. 

In Bath, while the men were being treated. Lieu- 
tenant Maynard felt he had another important duty to 
perform. He came before the governor and said to him: 
"I have found some letters in the cabin of the pirate's 
ship." 
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"What letters?" demanded Governor Eden. His face 
was tense. 

"The letters that you yourself have written to that pirate 
monster, Blackbeard." 

Governor Eden went pale. He trembled all over. Nor 
could he manage to summon a reply for the navy lieuten- 
ant. 

"My men have now gone to your storehouse," contin- 
ued Maynard, "and will take eighty bags of sugar. Sixty 
were given to you, and twenty to your Mr. Knight, as part 
of the plunder taken from the French ship." 

"You have not the right!" cried the governor. 

"I have your letters!" declared Maynard, waving them 
at the governor. Then he put them inside his breast pocket 
and securely buttoned his coat 

"You have no right to do this," repeated the governor 
weakly. 

Mr. Knight was terrified. In fact, the disclosure of their 
acts was such a shock to the governor's secretary and col- 
lector of the port that he at once fell very ill, and it was 
only a matter of days before he died. 

While the wounded men were recovering Maynard 
went back to the inlet, and the captured pirates showed 
him where Blackbeard had hidden his plunder. On shore, 
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in a spot well protected by trees and bushes, there were 
tents and shacks in which Maynard found large stores of 
sugar, indigo, cocoa, and cotton. This he sold to the river 
traders at low prices, along with the Queen Anne's Re- 
venge. 

As soon as the wounded men had recovered Maynard 
sailed from Bath and returned to Virginia, where he 
sailed up the James River with Blackbeard's grisly head 
still hanging on his bowsprit. 

The prisoners were tried, and of the fifteen pirates cap- 
tured by Maynard, thirteen were hung. One escaped the 
gallows because he had only joined Blackbeard on the 
evening before Maynard arrived. And in the fierce fight 
on deck he had received so many wounds that none 
thought he would recover. The court was merciful and 
declared that he was unlucky and had already been suffi- 
ciently punished. 

The second pirate to escape the gallows was not with 
Blackbeard, but had been captured in Bath. He was 
able to prove that he had quarreled with Blackbeard, who 
had shot him through the knee, and that because of this 
he had given up being a pirate. 

The money that Maynard received from the sale of 
Blackbeard's booty, as well as the money received from 
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the auction of his vessel, amounted to twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds sterling. This sum, together with the rewards 
paid by the Colony of Virginia for the heads of the pirates, 
was divided equally among the men of the two sloops that 
had rid the seas and the world of the horrible Black- 
beard. 



JNathaniel 



. HE BLACK PEARL OF THE INDIAN OCEAN, the island of 
Johanna, lying halfway between Madagascar and the east 
coast of Africa was, in the early days, the safe haven of 
pirates and swashbuckling seamen. 

Here pirate ships landed precious cargo on the beaches; 
here goods were exchanged or sold outright with no 
questions asked. Here men of kindred interests spoke to 
men who answered with understanding. The island of Jo- 
hanna, with its black mountain tribes, green jungles, and 
privateers, was just handy enough to Madagascar for trad- 
ing and smuggling, while at the same time it was safely 
out of reach of the men-of-war of the day. 

Johanna also had a good harbor, where the pirate ships 
could anchor after their loot had been sold. Around them 
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swung the tall masts of merchant ships flying the flags of 
all nations. And here the men could go ashore and cele- 
brate after their long weeks at sea. 

Ships ran perilous courses halfway around the world to 
bring their cargoes to the safety of this island. The eyes of 
the entire pirate world rested on this lawless bit of land, 
which in 1717 was ruled over by a native king, named 
Koro. 

In that same year, in the far Caribbean, there was 
a young man apprenticing himself to be a pirate, who 
was destined to play an important part in the life of this 
king. His name was Nathaniel North. 

North was born in Bermuda in 1685 and from his ear- 
liest youth he took to a life of adventure at sea. In time he 
had tried every known job on a ship. He was first appren- 
tice boy, then cook's helper, cook, able seaman, carpenter, 
sailmaker, gunner, boatswain, and quartermaster; finally 
he became mate. 

He liked all of the jobs, and he seemed to be equally 
good at them all. Several times, too, he was "pressed" off 
the streets of his native Bermuda into men-of-war, a mild 
form of kidnapping-conscription of his day. From these 
various experiences North obtained a bitter dislike for na- 
val life with its rigors of discipline, although even in the 
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navy he was advanced almost at once to the rating of mas- 
ter gunner. 

But the life of a pirate completely captured North's 
fancy. He admired the colorful ships of the pirates, and 
their ability to outsail the naval men. He wished to at- 
tach himself permanently only to those lively buccaneer- 
ing ships whose skippers wore crimson capes and gay 
plumes in their cocked hats, and laughed at danger. 

To him a pirate's life represented adventurous travel on 
decks where there were rollicking companions, music, 
fun, and only occasional discipline. And even if piracy 
did mean a short life but a merry one, North was will- 
ing to throw in his chances with these lords of sail and 
sword. 

Destiny, too, pushed him into piracy, for after each voy- 
age on a pirate ship and by 1717 he had made his 
fourth trip he found it increasingly difficult to be with 
his friends in Bermuda. He was now known as a pirate 
and was a marked man; hence it was necessary for him 
to slip into his circle of friends surreptitiously, under the 
cover of darkness. 

The West Indies was no longer safe for him. And hav- 
ing heard stories of pirate glory on the shores of the Black 
Pearl, North decided that he would go to that wondrous 
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Island of Johanna. He, therefore, signed ship's articles 
as a quartermaster on board the Dolphin, a handy little 
pirate sloop of eight guns. She was under the command 
of Captain John Littleton at the time, and bound for the 
Indian Ocean and Madagascar. 

After rounding the Cape of Good Hope, the Dol- 
phin one night, through a surprise attack, captured the 
large Danish ship Circe, and plundered her. For fear of 
being followed and possibly captured, the Dolphin 
changed her course. And because of the big prize just 
taken it was decided that it would be well to skip the call 
at Madagascar and instead make straight for the Black 
Pearl. 

Upon their arrival in Johanna the plunder from the 
prize which the pirates sold netted each man on the Dol- 
phin well over twenty thousand pieces of eight (over 
$20,000). They celebrated their gains for several days, 
and before long all the money the pirates had won van- 
ished in the soft breezes above Johanna's green jungles. 

But this did not matter to North, for Johanna was the 
realization of his dream. Here, in the busy harbor with its 
tall pirate fleets, seamen of all nations gathered along the 
quayside. Here, daylong, nightlong, squeaking fiddles, 
thumping feet of dancers, and riotous revelry were heard. 
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Here, too, was a seemingly never-ending flow of money 
from pirate crews. 

This to North was living at its best However, as no 
pirate ship collects plunder riding peacefully at anchor, 
the Dolphin soon put to sea again to make new sweeps 
in the Indian Ocean. But barely had the little vessel set 
sail when she was trapped in a violent gale off Cape Sainte- 
Marie, on the south point of Madagascar, and hopelessly 
wrecked. 

North, an excellent swimmer, was the sole survivor of 
this tragedy. Breasting the raging surf, he landed on a jun- 
gle beach in front of a crowd of Negro tribesmen called 
Malagasy. Since white-skinned people in those days were 
rarely seen along this desolate portion of the Cape, and 
since North was naked, and a blond with particularly 
white skin, the Malagasy believed they were seeing some 
evil sea devil from the storm. They all fled in terror, ex- 
cept one Negro woman, who had worked among the 
white people in Majunga. She had the courage to give 
North the assistance he so much needed. 

The shipwrecked North remained almost a year in the 
home of this kind Malagasy before he was able to join 
another ship. And again destiny seemed to play right 
into his hand, for it was during this year of waiting that 
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he learned the native Johanna and Malagasy dialects. 
These were later to stand him in good stead. He also 
learned a great deal about the Johanna tribes frequenting 
Madagascar. 

It was during this year also, that North met the famed 
captains Bowen of the pirate ship Prosperous and Four- 
gette of the notorious brig Speaker. But neither of these 
captains was able to place North on his quarterdeck as an 
officer, though they both tried. 

One day, however, a handsome ship-rigged vessel 
named the Speedy Return, under the command of Ezra 
Drummond, sailed into Majunga, and North immediately 
signed on her as quartermaster. After her provision- 
ing, the Speedy Return put out to sweep the seas for 
plunder. 

During the late afternoon of the second day a stately 
Spanish barcolongo was sighted. Captain Drummond 
crowded on sail to overtake the possible prize. As soon as 
the barcolongo was in full view her size proved impres- 
sive. The Speedy Return had a crew of eighty men. North, 
ranking as quartermaster, had considerable prestige with 
both officers and men. He was reluctant to board the Span- 
iard by daylight. 

"By God's leave," he said to Captain Drummond. "She's 
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a powerful ship and well armed. Permit me to suggest, sir, 
that we play sly shark for a while. Let's ease away from 
her now, but just keep her in sight over the horizon until 
after nightfall Then around midnight try to take her by 
surprise." 

Drummond, however, was irritated by what he consid- 
ered to be North's impertinence on such short acquaint- 
ance. 

"We'll take her now," he said. "By midnight our for- 
tunes may have changed, or the wind shifted against 
us." 

"If the wind shifts, sir," said North gently, "it shifts for 
the Spaniard too. We are but eighteen guns and eighty 
men. I daresay the Spaniard has at least forty guns and 
two hundred men. These are heavy odds. To be certain of 
victory we need the edge of surprise, and this we won't 
have until after dark." 

"Gunners!" Drummond shouted, ignoring North. "Pre- 
pare and load your cannons !" 

The men set about their tasks, but they too were divided 
on the wisest plan for attack. Many of the older and wiser 
ones grumbled openly and declared that North's plan was 
the only safe one. But as all were anxious for plunder, and 
as pirates were always chafing for a fight, nothing more 
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was said. Pressing on sail, the Speedy Return was soon 
within hail of the barcolongo. The Spaniard called first. 
"What ship, and where are you bound?" shouted the 
captain in good English. 

"From the seas!" came the dread answering hail used 
by all pirates. 

Immediately the skull and crossbones went flying to the 
topmast of the Speedy Return and the Spanish crimson 
and gold to the tall mast of the barcolongo. At the same 
time the pirate fired from her swivel gun a well-aimed 
shot through the barcolongo'^ taffrail. Large splinters flew 
through the air. 

"Do you call for quarter?" Drummond shouted to the 
Spanish captain. 

"Never, to you 1" yelled the Spaniard. 

At the same time the big barcolongo released a blister- 
ing broadside which rocked the Speedy Return, killing 
the helmsman and two seamen. 

The Spanish crew cheered jubilantly. Maneuvering into 
the wind and close under the quarter of die barcolongo, 
Drummond yelled: 

"Gunners, fire!" 

With this broadside holes opened in the Spanish sails, 
and screams were heard. Now aiming his bow straight 
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for the midship section of the Spanish ship, Drummond 
ordered: 

"Board the Spaniard and cut them down! No quarter to 
any man!" 

With a terrible crash the two vessels collided; the masts 
shook and men were knocked to the decks. The boarding 
irons were thrown over the enemy's bulwarks. But sud- 
denly, before the pirate crews could board their prize, 
sailor-fighters spewed from the Spanish ship and swarmed 
over her decks, their swords and sabers flashing. It was an 
army of three or four hundred men. 

Shots were fired and a few grenades and fire bombs 
were thrown by both sides, but from the overwhelming 
numbers the pirates of the Speedy Return faced, it was 
apparent to Captain Drummond they could never take 
this prize. 

"Release!" he ordered. 

The Speedy Return, now freed, broke out her light sails 
and, in an impressive display of fine seamanship, raced 
swiftly away. The Spaniard was unable to send a broad- 
side into her. The bctrcolongo did, however, fire three balls 
from her bow gun, which killed one more seaman on 
the Speedy Return. 

"I should have taken your advice," grumbled Drum- 
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mond. "My hard Scotch head never lets me give in to rea- 
son when I should." 

"She must have been a rich treasure ship too/' com- 
plained North, "with all those soldiers she had aboard to 
guard her/' 

"Aye." 

The pirates realized that any chance of surprise was 
now out of the question. It had been a costly mistake. And 
all they could do was to look for a new prize in some other 
place. 

The pirate crew was disappointed at the loss of the treas- 
ure ship. 

"If our captain had only listened to Quartermaster 
North we would now all be rich men/' they said. 

The Speedy Return stayed on the ship lanes from Aden 
to Zanzibar for several more days, hoping to intercept 
some rich Moor from the East. But after nine days the 
pirate vessel was in great distress for water, and Captain 
Drummond was forced to put in at Johanna to refresh 
their supply. 

Here the captain placed North in charge of a number of 
men and several boats, and with empty water barrels sent 
him off to the forest-lined shore. On their way to the beach 
the pirates encountered a powerful Negro swimmer 
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making his way to their ship. A gunner in one of their 
boats raised his pistol and fired two shots at the bobbing 
target, but missed his mark. As another pirate was taking 
aim North angrily commanded: 

"Hold your fire! He's harmed none of you!" 

Then he motioned to the Negro to come alongside his 
boat, and in native Malagasy asked : 

"What are you looking for at our ship ?" 

"I look for job as sailmaker," replied the Negro. 

"It's no use your going on/' North said. "Our captain 
would never hire you. Come, get into my boat. We'll take 
you back to shore with us. What's your name?" 

"Cochine," answered the Negro. 

"Tell me, Cochine, where is the nearest drinking wa- 
ter?" asked North. 

Pointing shoreward to a green valley the native replied: 
"Up yon trail" 

As the boat beached, the native quickly leaped to the 
shore and sped into the deep jungle growth just above the 
surf line. The men watched him flee, in surprise. Then 
hauling out their empty water barrels they carried them 
up the trail the Negro had pointed out and soon came 
upon a fine large spring. 

But when the first barrel was filled with water the 
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staves snapped and the barrel fell apart. The second and 
third barrels did the same. When North examined them 
he found that the staves were worm-eaten and rotten. The 
men were angered by this negligence. Water barrels and 
gunpowder barrels were surely the most important items 
aboard a pirate ship. How possibly, they asked, could 
any captain worthy of the name allow himself to put to 
sea without examining his water barrels for soundness? 
They stood about and looked at North. 

"What'll we do now?" asked one of the seamen hope- 
lessly. 

"I'll see what I can do/' replied North. "Here, Chips," 
he called to Rodale, the carpenter. "Come with me." 

North, through his own experience as a ship's car- 
penter, knew how to recognize forest timbers, hard woods 
from soft, and how to use them. Exploring the nearby 
woods he finally came upon the kind he sought, and then 
he and the carpenter, with the help of other men, spent 
several days making new barrels and repairing a few of 
the old ones. 

Returning to their vessel with the water the men told the 
story of the rotten water barrels to their companions. They 
were generous with their praise of North. The captain, 
too, was surprised and upset by the news. While he and 
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North were speaking they noticed the crew forward hold- 
ing a meeting. 

Both men realized this could mean but one thing. 
In a few moments Walker, the supercargo, came walk- 
ing up to where Captain Drummond and North were 
standing. 

"Sir," he said, addressing the captain. "The men cast a 
majority vote to hold a meeting. May we use your cabin 
for this purpose?" 

"Aye, that you may," replied Drummond, crestfallen, 
noting that the man was holding a handsome silver sword 
in its sheath. 

All the members of the crew who could do so squeezed 
into the main cabin. The rest thrust their rough faces 
through skylights, portholes, and hatchways, or stood on 
tiptoes to stare over the heads of their shipmates. 

A circle formed around the table. The crew removed all 
the chairs except one. This they placed at the head of the 
table. Then, addressing the captain, the quartermaster, 
and the crew, the supercargo said : "By a unanimous vote 
of all hands we have declared a lack of confidence in Cap- 
tain Drummond, and we ask you, Mr. North, if you will 
honor us in becoming master of our ship?" 

Taking up the sword in his two hands, Walker pre- 
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sented it to North, saying: "The entire ship's company, 
sir, honor and respect you. It will be our pleasure to obey 
your slightest command, and to follow you wherever you 
deem it wise, be this to the ends of the earth." 

As North accepted the sword Walker added: "May good 
fortune go with you, Captain North, and Providence guide 
you and us in your new command." 

North accepted the captaincy of the Speedy Return 
with a feeling of deep humility and gratitude. The men 
cheered wildly. Returning to the deck they fired their pis- 
tols, and shot off all eighteen of their cannons in honor of 
the new master of the Speedy Return. 

Drummond was then made chief gunner, while Ben 
Rogers, the former chief gunner, was made quartermaster 
in North's stead. Drummond took his shift of office in 
good stride and soon fell in with his new job. That night 
there was riotous celebrating on board, with the singing 
of chanteys and the dancing of jigs. The reveling ended 
only at sunrise, when scarcely a breath was left in any of 
them. 

Toward dusk the following day, a day in late June, 
North walked along the quayside of the harbor in Jo- 
hanna, searching for a chandler to provision the Speedy 
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Return for its next voyage. Vessels flying the flags of all 
nations rubbed and tugged at their bollards. A soft breeze 
rustled the coconut fronds overhead. Lusty smells of red 
meat sizzling over charcoal fires came from the cobbled 
alleys, while the tinkle of glasses, mingled with the squeak 
of fiddles and voices raised in song, filled the evening 
air. 

And it was here, as he walked along, that Destiny again 
entered his life. Someone touched his coat. North stopped 
and turned. A towering native stood beside him. 

"Why . . . Why Cochine!" exclaimed North. 

The tall smiling Negro came closer and whispered: 
"Could you please come with me to the tavern From the 
Seas ? My people need your help." 

With this the tall Negro, clad only in a gay green shirt 
and loose tropical pants cut well above the knees, darted 
ahead of North and turned down a narrow alley. North, 
hurrying along over the rough cobbles, could not imagine 
why Cochine had sought him out. 

At last they came to a dark flight of stairs between the 
walls of two buildings. Cochine led the way down the 
stairs and along a dingy tunnel of mortar and stone until 
they came to the door of a tavern over which hung a 
sign: From The Seas. They went inside. The low- 
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ceilinged tavern was almost dark with smoke. It was 
crowded and noisy, and down the aisles between the tables 
the red Spanish tiles were worn into curved channels. 

A few plundered ship's lamps loomed through the 
smoke as if penetrating a sea fog, seeming almost to sway 
with the heave of the sea. There were English and Ma- 
layan cabin boys, American privateersmen, able seamen 
from Holland, Italy, and France, and pirate captains 
with their crews from every Limehouse in the world. 
Here and there was an occasional refined face, usually 
a surgeon's; but most of the men were hard-cheeked 
ruffians, many with deep scars, mutilated ears, hands, and 
noses. 

Some of the men were dressed in crimson pirate capes 
and cocked hats of green, black, or scarlet, with gay, 
tilted plumes. They carried their great silver-hiked swords 
with swashbuckling strides, moving from one table to the 
other to renew old acquaintances or to make new ones. 
Raucous laughter filled the room. It was a man's world, 
and these were rough men, but jovial. 

Through the murk Cochine led North to a secluded ta- 
ble in the far corner of the room. Here they were greeted 
by four enormous Negroes dressed in the manner of the 
Mangorian mountain men of Johanna. They wore turbans 
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and ballooning short trousers cut above the knees, and 
large gold rings in their ears. Cochine, pointing to a tall 
Mangorian in a black-velvet waistcoat said: 

"This is Prince Koro of the Mangorians." 

The prince rose and greeted North, inviting him to 
sit down at the table. The prince immediately began to 
speak. His voice was troubled. "My people/' he explained, 
"are in need of military help and guidance. Cochine 
states that you are a great pirate experienced in warfare. 
We tried once to contact your former captain, but we are 
happier to deal with you. Cochine, swimming out to your 
ship, actually was not looking for employment, but was 
acting as a courier for me. We believe that you, Captain 
North, can furnish us with the help that we desperately 
need." 

North listened to what the prince had to say. Then he 
replied: "My experience in warfare is with the sea and 
ships. I know nothing of mountain fighting, nor of spe- 
cial military problems." 

"Fighting is fighting,' 7 said the prince, "and in all war- 
fare methods are kindred. At least you are experienced 
in warfare, while we are not. While we have only bows, 
and arrows and spears, you could furnish rifles, pistols, 
and swords, and men who could use them. This would be 
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sufficient to win a victory over our hated enemy. With 
victory, Captain North, you and your men might become 
very rich. You would all be rewarded." 

Slowly North was becoming interested. Here was real 
adventure on a foreign shore, the shore of the Black Pearl. 
He asked the prince to tell him more. He wanted to know 
exactly what part he and his men would play. Prince 
Koro leaned forward. 

"My father, King Koro, is king of Johanna. From our 
great Mangorian tribe we can muster over three thousand 
loyal bowmen and spearmen. For years we have had 
trouble with Chief Kibonga of the Malagasy, another 
mountain tribe that has migrated here from Madagascar. 
And now Kibonga is recruiting men from the easterly 
Mayotte Island. 

"So far he has brought only a few hundred fighters, but 
he is receiving hundreds of volunteers on the promises of 
great riches after victory, and a hand in the ruling of Jo- 
hanna, should they succeed in throwing over my father's 
kingdom. We feel that we can subdue them now with 
your help, whereas at a later date their strength might 
make it hopeless. 

"My father has been a wise counselor to our people, and 
a kind ruler, whereas Kibonga would rule as a tyrant and 
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oppressor. He is a trickster and a cheat. His words are 
written in water." 

"How strong is Kibonga?" 

"He has perhaps two thousand fighters and two thou- 
sand slaves. He makes his headquarters in Citadel Juka, 
high on Mount Irana. Here he has assembled his 
best tribesmen. Citadel Juka rightfully belongs to my 
father. Chief Kibonga has no rifles, nor pistols. And only 
his sub-chiefs have swords or dirks. They are poorly 
equipped." 

Then the prince went on to explain, "Now en route to 
this great citadel, on the main road, lies the village of 
Bongaville. It is about two thirds the distance to Citadel 
Juka. It is a Malagasy stronghold, well protected by fight- 
ers. The town contains about six thousand people, includ- 
ing warriors. Eventually we shall have to overcome Bong- 
aville. 

"But first I feel we should storm and take the citadel, 
capturing Kibonga and his staff. This will be our hardest 
task. After this, however, his army will dismember, be- 
cause he rules by fear and bribery. We want you, Captain 
North, to formulate a military plan for us and to organize 
our army. In return you shall have all the loot your men 
can take, and in addition we will pay you fifty thousand 
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pieces of eight ($50,000) and half of all the slaves our com- 
bined forces take prisoner." 

North was intrigued. To lead a foreign army would be 
a rare adventure, a rich experience. However, that he 
would become rich in such a chancy game he thought ex- 
tremely doubtful, and there was no doubt in his mind but 
that the venture would be a perilous one. 

Still, the offer was attractive and there was bound to be 
some plunder, possibly enough to lure his men. To the 
Mangorian prince he said: 

"If I can convince my men of the wisdom of joining 
forces with you, thus aiding your people, then we will 
combine our strengths to see what may be done. First, 
however, I shall have to discuss it all with my men." 

Before leaving North said: "If you will send Cochine 
here to this same tavern at noon tomorrow you shall have 
my answer." 

That night, on board the Speedy Return, North laid 
the plan before his pirate band. 

"Perhaps we shall not all become rich," North said to 
his men gathered around the mainmast, "but the under- 
taking would make exciting adventure. It will be like 
taking a shore treasure ship, with one advantage we 
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already \now that this adventure will bring us some re- 
ward, while often at sea a ship after capture proves un- 
worthy of the lives sacrificed. Here now is plunder for 
all, perhaps even more than we think. But some of you, 
certainly, will never return to your ship ! Think well." 

There were some grumblings from those who did not 
care for the idea, while others wanted time to study the 
plan. However, when the vote was finally taken, it was 
unanimously decided to back Captain North on what- 
ever decision he might make. North concluded in favor 
of the venture. Therefore, an emissary with the news was 
sent to meet Cochine at the tavern. 

During the next few days North went about organizing 
his men for war. Every pistol obtainable was gathered into 
a pile, about four hundred in all, and some hundred and 
fifty rifles, many of which were bought or traded from 
other pirate ships. Stocks of ammunition were also pur- 
chased. Cutlasses and swords were stockpiled. Provisions 
and water containers were collected. 

The job of getting more pirates was North's biggest 
task. Some he recruited from among the grim faces along 
the water front, while others came from pirate ships in 
the harbor. He got nearly a hundred from Captain Bow- 
en's pirate ship, the Prosperous, which had recently 
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burned in the harbor. Her boatswain, Nick Wetherby, 
proved one of his best leaders. 

In time North had three hundred and sixty-seven pi- 
rates, each equipped with one or two fifty-caliber pistols 
and ammunition, and a cutlass. Especially good marks- 
men were given rifles, and these were organized into a 
trained band of snipers. Working in a secluded cove, six 
cannons were removed from the Speedy Return's decks 
and brought ashore, where they were set up on mobile gun 
carriages. These North knew were instruments of war- 
fare that the natives had never seen in action, and he well 
realized the value of this surprise. 

Now came the careful task of assigning each of his own 
fighters to the hundreds of spearmen and bowmen. To 
every two hundred or so Mangorian tribesmen, North 
assigned ten or twelve white leaders. A hundred and fifty 
of his best men were additionally trained for the sniping 
band. The rest of the men were given posts with cannons, 
or as directors of the march. When each pirate of the three 
hundred and sixty-seven had been assigned to a group, 
the groups began practicing warfare together. This prac- 
tice continued during the next five days. 

At no time were any of the pistols or cannons to be en- 
trusted to the Mangorians. This was one strength which 
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North decided to hold within his complete control. It later 
proved to be a wise precaution. 

Warning the prince and all of his subchief s to maintain 
absolute secrecy. North, as in piracy, based his first strik- 
ing force on surprise. It was for this reason that the train- 
ing period was brief and secret. All together the forces of 
King Koro, under North, now numbered nearly four 
thousand spear and arrow warriors, led and directed by 
some four hundred pirates armed to the teeth. 

On the morning when North felt that his men were 
thoroughly organized, he spread a map he had made be- 
fore his staff of pirates and Mangorian chiefs, saying: "We 
will first march up the Valley of the Half Moon, and at- 
tack Bongaville. We will do this tonight under the cover 
of darkness and try for surprise." 

"Wait/ 5 interposed Prince Koro. "Why do you not first 
march against Citadel Juka? Then the Bongaville forces 
will be more easily overcome." 

"Because/ 5 explained North, "Bongaville is directly in 
the path of the citadel. We cannot by-pass it. But mostly 
we cannot aflford to have these dangerous warriors at our 
backs, with the possibility of being surrounded while we 
are attacking the citadel, or giving these tribesmen a 
chance to join forces with those of Kibonga, We will first 
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secure Bongaville. Then we will move on against Citadel 
Juka." 

It was past midnight when North's army of some three 
thousand five hundred tribesmen, interspersed with pi- 
rate leaders, moved up the jungle road leading to Bonga- 
ville. To their rear, groaning and squeaking, rolled five 
deadly cannons, while at the head of the column North 
had placed one. The night was cloudy and dark and with- 
out moon or stars, just the sort of weather North wanted. 

Approaching in stealth, the barefoot Mangorian tribes- 
men softly surrounded the town of Bongaville. A few 
lights twinkled here and there from the round-domed 
grass houses of the settlement. Now and then a dog 
barked nervously. Otherwise there was silence. The Man- 
gorians slipped in through the fringes of the town from 
behind trees, huts, and lean-tos. At their head were Cap- 
tain North, Prince Koro, and several tribal chiefs. Some- 
where to their rear, so the prince had said, King Koro, 
with a retinue of his slaves, was to draw up to witness 
the war. 

The Malagasy huts were visible now through the gloom 
of night. North could smell the acrid smoke of their fires. 
Allowing his warriors a little more time to infiltrate into 
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the town, North finally ordered his lead cannon loaded 
with an extra-heavy charge of powder and ball. It was 
then aimed straight at the heart of the grass village. 

"Fire!" he commanded. 

Supercargo Walker lighted the fuse. With a deafening 
boom the explosion rocked the silent night. Debris could 
be heard whistling through the air as the cannonball 
crashed through hut after hut. This was North's signal 
for the fighting to start. Now in all parts of the village 
pine torches were flung into the houses, storerooms, and 
camp sites. 

The Mangorian tribesmen, screaming and leaping into 
the shadows, some flinging spears, others shooting arrows 
at anything that moved, poured through the village. The 
shouts of the startled Malagasy, the barking of scores of 
dogs, and the screams of the women and children made 
a horrifying din. In a few moments the whole town was 
ablaze, Kibonga's garrison had been surrounded and 
taken, and the wildest confusion gripped the residents. 
Above all was heard the crackling of the flames as the 
grass huts burned. Great clouds of sparks rose into the 
skies. Maddened bullocks and horses charged here and 
there trying to escape the flames. 

The town had been taken by complete surprise. And 
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since none of the tribes people had ever heard a cannon or 
a pistol fired before, they were frightened and suffering 
from shock. They surrendered at once. In fact, even some 
of North's own Mangorian warriors were frightened. 
All of the tribesmen on both sides looked upon the 
white man's cannons and pistols as instruments of the 
Devil. 

The pirates, however, were elated at this first victory, 
which they had won without the loss of a single one of 
their men, although several scores of Mangonans were 
killed, and hundreds of Malagasy were massacred. North, 
satisfied that the village was now completely subdued, 
commanded the slaughter to stop. 

Then, leaving only a few of his trusted pirates in charge, 
he and his fighting forces started on the march for Citadel 
Juka. He also left some Mangorians in Bongaville, 
charged with the task of capturing large numbers of 
slaves, which would later be divided between the pirates 
and the Mangorians and bring a good price. 

North and his forces marched through the night. He 
urged his men on as fast as possible, hoping to reach the 
citadel before dawn and thereby accomplish a second sur- 
prise attack. They covered eight miles of hard trails, up 
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the wild Valley of the Half Moon, in only a few hours. 
And before dawn they came within sight of the great for- 
tress. 

The citadel was considered by most native chiefs to be 
impregnable. It lay at the narrow end of the Valley of the 
Half Moon. The only access to it was through a wild 
forested ravine, in itself most difficult to ascend. The fort 
stood conspicuously on the highest crags, and commanded 
a view of the pass below. 

The Mangorian tribesmen, on nearing the great cita- 
del, became fearful and restive. Many felt that insufficient 
numbers had been left behind to guard the Malagasy, 
and that their departure had been too sudden to properly 
secure the enemy. They were uneasy and jittery. Others 
were certain that the massive gate in the citadel wall could 
never be opened, and that they would all be cut down 
in the pass by Kibonga's fierce mountain fighters. 

But under the stouthearted North there could be no 
turning back. The few laggers and backsliders, who 
wanted their fellow tribesmen to flee while they were still 
alive, were shot by the pirate leaders, and soon all thoughts 
of mutiny were overcome by the fear of vengeance from 
the "fire sticks" in the hands of the pirates. 

As the army came within a few hundred feet of the 
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citadel they could see, through the first streaks of dawn 
and the spreading cold mountain fog, the walls of the 
fortress lined with hundreds of spear and arrow men. 
This, North realized, would not be a surprise attack, and 
his own heart sank. 

Now a faint hissing filled the air. Hundreds of spears 
were flying down at North's men in the narrow pass. Seek- 
ing protection, the men divided and flattened themselves 
against the walls of the narrow canyon. However, in 
this first assault many were wounded and killed. And 
the Malagasy jeered down at them from the forbidding 
heights of the citadel walls. They felt secure in their 
fortress. 

"Walker, Wetherby, Bellows, Pidgeon, Asbury!" called 
North to his men. "Take your companies and attack 
the east and west walls." 

The men rushed to their tasks. The walls of the citadel 
towered some thirty to forty feet above the high crags. 
Wisps of fog drifting over the ramparts at times blotted 
out the citadel defenders from view. But this same fog also 
gave cover to North's army as it slowly closed in. Too, 
day was now dawning. 

As the men came closer to the ramparts they saw scores 
on scores of human skulls on poles along the walls. 
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The skulls, bleached white with time and weather, 
leered down an evil warning to the Mangorian tribesmen 
and their pirate leaders. 

Slowly, North's men worked their cannons closer to the 
massive citadel gate. North ordered them loaded. Then he 
commanded: "Give them a broadside. Fire!" 

The heavy cannonballs crashed against the fortress gate. 
It shook under the terrible impact, but stood. North was 
unable to believe his eyes, neither could his pirates believe 
theirs. Now a small raiding party flanked by tribesmen 
worked through the trees to the gate and inspected it. Re- 
turning, they reported to North that it was only slightly 
damaged. North realized that he would have to use 
a heavier charge. 

The Malagasy inside the fort, however, were greatly 
frightened by the fiery explosions of the cannons. Even 
the fire-spitting pistols caused awe and respect for North's 
army. North, meanwhile, had ordered his snipers into 
nearby trees. 

"Pick off one Malagasy in every five or so," he said. 
"The effect on morale will be deadly. Make every shot 
count!" 

Now another broadside was fired at the citadel gate. 
There was a thunderous boom, and splinters flew into the 
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air, but again the gate withstood the shock. With this 
second failure North saw he faced a crisis, for his cannon 
would not stand a heavier charge than the last. To attain 
victory he had to enter the fortress itself. He quickly de- 
vised a plan. 

"Chips!" he called to his carpenter. "Find a large log. 
Hollow it out." 

Chips and his helpers worked furiously. In a short time 
a log about twenty inches in diameter and six feet in 
length had been hollowed. 

"Fill it with gunpowder," ordered North. "Work a 
hole in the top for a fuse. Then plug it up. We'll give the 
citadel a surprise." 

Boring with a ship's auger the hole was made. Then 
several bags of gunpowder were tamped in. The remain- 
ing space was filled with dirt. Following this they drove 
a wooden plug tightly into the end of the log. 

"Now a dozen of you creep up there to the gate," or- 
dered North, "and dig a big hole under it to take the log. 
Then work it into place. Then, Chips, you light the fuse, 
and everybody run for his life." North looked at his 
men. "Meantime, to help you, 111 work a diverting game 
with the Malagasy." 

Then, as the carpenter and his helpers rolled the deadly 
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log toward the gate, North ordered all his snipers to con- 
centrate fire on the opposite north-wall warriors, away 
from the gate. 

During this diverting action the hole was quickly dug 
beneath the gate and the explosive charge rolled down 
into it. Dirt was thrown over it, and the fuse was lighted. 
Then the men scattered in all directions. A second later 
a deafening explosion rent the morning skies. Debris and 
human bodies sailed through the air. Dozens of warriors 
were killed inside the citadel. But a score and more 
of North's own Mangorians were also killed outside 
the fortress, because the fuse had burned through pre- 
maturely. 

The charge had proved more powerful and dangerous 
than even North had planned. But the gate to Citadel Juka 
was completely shattered. Shouting and screaming, 
North's Mangorians raced through the opening and into 
the fortress. The fighting was intense, but the Malagasy, 
frightened by the white man's "lightning box" and guns, 
began to lose courage. 

At length, waving a white flag, a strange troupe 
emerged from one of the battle rooms of the fort. In its 
center, under a golden canopy, sitting in an elaborate 
palanquin carried on silver poles, was a massive old man 
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with white hair. He was dressed in a creamy-white robe 
trimmed in scarlet. On his head he wore a silken green 
turban. His entourage was flanked by twenty or so giant 
Malagasy carrying silver spears. This was Chief Kibonga. 

North came forward to accept the surrender. 

The old man's lips trembled as he said: 

"You have won with your fire sticks and your terrible 
ball-throwers. Even bravery cannot win against such white 
man's magic. You will find here nearly two thousand 
slaves. There is also silver plate and gold chain in the audi- 
ence room of the citadel." 

North nodded in approval, and then said, "Chief Ki- 
bonga, I accept your surrender in the name of King Koro. 
You shall now be placed in the custody of Prince Koro 
and his Mangorian forces. From now on, you and your 
people must swear allegiance to King Koro and promise 
to be loyal to his rule." 

The old chief was turned over to Prince Koro. Then 
North and his pirates, aided by the Mangorians, swept 
through the mountain fortress gathering together all the 
plunder, spears, and weapons they could find. This was 
equally divided between the pirates and the Mangorians. 
Chief Kibonga's slaves were also equally divided. 

The citadel was now taken over by the Mangorian chiefs 
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and subchiefs, and their own forces placed in command. 
The enemy warriors, as was the custom, were made 
prisoner-slaves,, while those of royal blood were released 
to return to their families or made prisoner-slaves also, 
according to the whims of Prince Koro. 

The war now being over, the victorious North and his 
men assembled their plunder and their slaves, and started 
for Bongaville and the sea. At Bongaville they were to col- 
lect a fair share of plunder and slaves from the captured 
village. As they were leaving Citadel Juka, North ask- 
ed Prince Koro: "Where is your father, the king? You 
told me he would be here for the capture of the for- 
tress." 

"My father is an old man," replied the prince. "He prob- 
ably decided not to try the ascent to the citadel." 

North was puzzled. Then why had Prince Koro told 
him that his father would be there ? He had fully expected 
the king to be there to offer his congratulations on their 
victory. 

The pirates made the trip to Bongaville without event. 
Some three hundred and sixty of them, led by North, 
and leading some twelve hundred slaves, marched wea- 
rily into captured Bongaville late that afternoon. 
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The settlement, saddened by the loss of its warriors, was 
quiet, except for the western part of the town, which was 
seething with excitement. 

Here North was met by Drummond, who said: "Cap- 
tain, you are just in time. We have been betrayed by the 
Mangorians. After King Koro arrived here this morning 
he set up his headquarters in that shelter yonder. Then, 
while we were not watching, he and his men commenced 
culling off about a thousand or so of the sickly and weak 
slaves for us. He has already sent more than three thou- 
sand of the best, salable slaves into hiding. He has also 
taken most of the best plunder from the town. 

North was furious. At this moment his sailing master, 
Peters, came up. To Drummond and Peters, he said: 
"Very well, so far I have been fair with these people. 
Now I shall have to teach them a lesson. We shall easily 
take our revenge. Drummond, you and Peters take fifty 
of our men, surround the king and take him captive. Spirit 
him as quietly as possible to the Speedy Return. Hold him 
there under heavy guard. We'll force him to ransom him- 
self." 

"The king?" asked Peters. 

"Yes, the king." 

The two pirates, with their men, started off eagerly on 
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their mission. North gathered the remainder of his pi- 
rates around him. "I believe the prince will be here soon/' 
said North. "We'll secure the town again, and await his ar- 
rival. By the time he gets here the old potentate will be 
a prisoner safe aboard our ship." 

Pressing on through the town with his army behind 
him. North heard several shots. This he knew must be 
the abduction of King Koro. In a few moments he and 
his men reached the king's shelter. A dozen or so Man- 
gorian bodyguards lay dead on the ground. 

"Get rid of those bodies/' ordered North. "Well prepare 
a new welcome for Prince Koro." 

That evening the prince and his staff arrived on horses 
taken from their captives. The prince, with a dozen of his 
best spearmen around him, hurried to his father's shelter. 
But it was not his father he saw behind the big table. In- 
stead, he found the pirate Nathaniel North, with forty 
husky ruffians around him on straw mats, their 
faces vengeful, their pistols cocked. 

Obviously this was not the welcome that the prince had 
expected. "Where is my father, the king?" he asked. 

"You and your father are traitors to us who befriended 
you and shed our blood for you like brothers, winning 
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you a great victory. You have rewarded us with trickery. 
But we are not so easily tricked. Your father, the king, is 
now a captive, and we will release him only on the pay- 
ment of a heavy ransom." 

"My father!" cried the prince. "Do you realize that he 
is the king of Johanna, king of all my people ? You can- 
not hold him." 

At this North laughed. "Not only will we hold your 
father, but we also demand eighty-five thousand pieces of 
eight ($85,000), an additional two thousand healthy 
slaves, and five hundred head of sturdy cattle. And we have 
no time to waste. We want this ransom before tomorrow 
noon, or we shall sail away forever with your father, 
whom neither you nor your people will ever see again!" 

The prince looked around helplessly at the band of pi- 
rates before him. He did not know how to answer, nor 
what to do. Finally he said: "Tomorrow at noon you shall 
receive what you demand." Then he turned to leave. 

Captain North shouted after him, "We shall wait until 
noon only. Then, if there is no ransom, we shall plunder, 
sack, and burn to the ground all of Johanna!" 

At daybreak the following morning there was a loud 
clamor outside Captain North's camp. He and his pirates 
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went outside. Cochine, the tall Negro emissary, had ar- 
rived. With him was Norman Pendleton, the Speedy Re- 
turns mate, who reported: "This morning, before dawn, 
about a hundred armed Mangorians came out to the ship 
in canoes. They tried to storm our vessel and rescue their 
king. We killed them all. The king's safe on board. This 
fellow Cochine met us on the beach as we came ashore." 

North turned to Cochine. "I am amazed at the dishon- 
esty of your people," he said. "I thought that my men and 
I had allied ourselves with a people of integrity, but I am 
sorry to say that I find myself mistaken." 

Cochine hung his head in silence. 

"Deceit," continued North, "is the sign of a mean and 
cowardly soul. In time, such people fall by the lance, are 
devoured by alligators, or are struck dead by the hand of 
God." 

"I am ashamed for my people," finally declared Co- 
chine. "But I, myself, speaking for the honest ones among 
us, am obliged to you white men for freeing us from the 
cruel rule of Chief Kibonga, and I now wish to plead for- 
giveness for my king, and for my people. 

"I am here to state also that every slave rightfully yours 
will be returned to you, and every cent of the ransom you 
demand for our king will be paid to you gladly. We are 
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ready, Captain North, to carry aboard your ship, without 
further delay, the eighty-five thousand pieces of eight that 
you ask, and to turn over to you the five hundred head 
of cattle required." 

In a short time, Cochine, with several representatives 
of the Mangorians, went aboard the Speedy Return with 
the pirates. Here all the ransom demands were paid, 
and King Koro was brought out from the powder room, 
where he had been safely locked. 

As the aged king came out onto the quarter-deck, he 
dropped to his knees before Captain North, asking his 
forgiveness. He said: "Our beloved prince has paid with 
his life for my stupidity." 

There was a murmur of assent from the pirates. 

Captain North replied: "Your ransom has been paid, 
and you are free to leave." 

But the old king did not leave at once. Cochine whis- 
pered to Captain North: "My king asks, and I ask too, if 
you will share with us our tribal rite of friendship, so 
that we may forget old wrongs, and part from each other 
as friends." 

North laughed. "Aye, I will," he said. 

The three men then sat on the deck together, the one 
white man and the two Negroes. The king and Cochine 
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were already shoeless, and Captain North was asked to 
remove his boots. This he did. Then, placing their feet to- 
gether, North with his right foot against the sole of the 
king's foot and his left against Cochine's, the three men 
locked their toes and, gripping hands, wriggled their toes 
back and forth in the old Johannan tribal custom signify- 
ing peace and friendship. 

On deck the grog glasses clinked merrily among the 
crew as they hoarsely shouted: "Three cheers for our cap- 
tain, and the king and his people! And three cheers for 
our great victory!" 

The story of how one of the most courageous and honest 
of all pirate captains passed into his last years is a sad one. 
Following his exploits along the shores of the Black 
Pearl, North and his company of gentlemen adventurers, 
as those plain foremastmen of his era were called, swept 
the Indian Ocean for several years, taking many treasure 
ships. 

During the winter of 1734 Captain North sailed his brig- 
antine, over two hundred miles oft her true course, to 
the coast of St. Mary's, where he attempted a daring res- 
cue of a French crew stranded there in a storm. Unfor- 
tunately, on his arrival only one man remained alive. 
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But North's achievement went down as one of the most 
courageous sea rescues in history. The ship which he was 
sailing at the time was the famous Charles, which he had 
received from the notorious pirate John Halsey, a Boston- 
born buccaneer who also based for a time at Johanna. 

Nopth and his brave company engaged in two more 
tribal wars after their epoch-making experience on Jo- 
hanna. The second of these wars took place on the island 
of Madagascar. After this, North decided to give up piracy 
and live as a peaceful citizen ashore. This was perhaps his 
mistake. 

He setded, with his pirate company, at Ambonavoula 
on Madagascar. Here he married a local white woman 
and raised three sons. But, having lived by the sword, 
North had made bitter enemies among the native tribes 
he had helped to subjugate or destroy. In 1735 one of his 
pirate comrades, George Cruikshank, advised North to 
take his family and leave Madagascar, adding that his 
company of pirate residents would go with him, wherever 
he decided to settle. 

Cruikshank declared that there were several men from 
the war in Johanna, friends of the dead Prince Koro, who 
were following him day and night, seeking his life in re- 
venge. It would only be a matter of time, he said, before 
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these natives would catch North unawares and kill him. 
Cruikshank even suggested that they all try to go to Eu- 
rope and settle there. 

The pirate company and North, however, finally de- 
cided that Europe would be suicidal, for once there they 
would all be hung for piracy. So by a majority vote this 
idea was rejected. Other suggestions were that they go 
either to Mayotte or Zanzibar. But for one reason or an- 
other North and his men abandoned each suggestion as 
impractical or undesirable. 

Meanwhile Captain North and his company were busy 
building a fifteen-ton sloop, in which they planned to try 
their fortunes once more, in some safer and more tranquil 
part of the Indian Ocean. They were still in Ambona- 
voula on a night in April of 1736 when a group of natives 
stole into North's home and murdered him while he slept. 

North's loyal company of pirates, now nearly five hun- 
dred strong, were beside themselves with grief and anger. 
North, with his quiet and reassuring personality, had be- 
come revered as a near-god by many of them. 

Among North's men the desire for revenge for the bru- 
tal murder of their captain, killed while under the same 
roof with his sleeping wife and three children, broke all 
bonds of human restraint. Methodically, the infuriated 
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pirates organized their strength in pistols, cannons, and 
cutlasses. Then, in one of the bloodiest raids in all history, 
they slaughtered more than three thousand natives in 
Madagascar. 

This war, for a war it was, the pirate company waged 
for a full seven years, until each pirate wearied and was 
sick of blood-letting. It was only then that they felt that 
the loss of their great comrade and leader had been at 
least partly avenged. 

Thus ended Captain Nathaniel North, who was perhaps 
the pirate most loved by the men who served under 
him. 
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.ROM THE GUTTERS OF LONDON Edward Low rose until 
he became one of the most feared and ruthless pirates 
ever to sail the seas. So cruel were his deeds that sailors 
trembled at the mention of his name. 

In the year 1722 Low terrorized the New England 
coast of the American colonies. His raids were so bold 
and destructive that the governor of Rhode Island, hop- 
ing to rid the colonies of this menace, called for volun- 
teers to attempt his capture. Two armed sloops, with a 
hundred and forty men, put to sea in search of him, but 
they searched in vain. Low was as cautious as a rat and 
as cunning as a fox. He escaped. 

While the governor's armed sloops were searching for 
him in the waters about Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
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news came from Marblehead in Massachusetts that Low 
had sailed his pirate fleet into Port Rosemary and, in one 
bold stroke, had captured thirteen vessels. One of these, a 
schooner which mounted ten guns, he took for his own 
use. The others he looted, taking everything of value. 

Now two more armed vessels went out from Boston in 
pursuit of Low. In a few days they encountered the pirate 
fleet and attacked with all their force. But the pirates did 
not fight back. They fled as fast as possible, crowding on 
all sail. Low again escaped. 

Low was a natural outlaw. Larceny was bred in his 
bones. His early poverty and sordid environment had 
given him a criminal heart. As a boy in the slums of Lon- 
don he had been a petty thief, and later he became an ac- 
complished pickpocket and gambler. His elder brother 
also engaged in crime, and at one time devised a most in- 
genious trick. Dressed as a porter and carrying a large cov- 
ered basket on his head, he walked about the streets of 
London. In this hamper was concealed a small boy whose 
job it was to snatch wigs off passing gentlemen. When a 
victim was sighted the boy would quickly open the lid, 
reach out, and snatch the fancy wig. This wig business 
was, for a time, fairly profitable. But one day the trick was 
discovered and Low's brother was arrested, tried and hung 
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on the gallows. Thus the name of Low first came to public 
notice. 

After his brother was hung, Edward Low sailed for 
America. Landing at Boston he tried for a time to engage 
in honest work, and secured a job as an apprentice to a ship 
rigger. For a number of weeks all went well, but then Low 
quarreled with his master and shipped out of Boston as a 
seaman on a vessel bound for Honduras. 

In the forests of Honduras Low worked as a lumber- 
man, cutting down great hardwood trees. But again 
he quarreled with his master. He even planned to kill him, 
but the plot was discovered and he fled. He did not, how- 
ever, flee alone. With him were twelve companions, all 
lumbermen. They followed Low because he promised 
them adventure and wealth. He had devised a plan for 
taking possession of a schooner which was, at that time, 
anchored in the nearby harbor. 

Low and his companions stole a small boat and, at night, 
rowed out to the peaceful schooner. In a surprise attack 
they captured the crew and took possession of the ship. 
Then, sending the captain and crew off in the stolen row- 
boat, they weighed anchor and hoisted the sails to the 
breeze. 

The very first thing Low and his men did after getting 
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under way was to make a crude pirate's flag of some black 
cloth which they found on board. Thus Low's career as a 
pirate began. In the slums of London he had mastered the 
craft of petty thievery. Now he was bolder. Now he was 
a robber on the seas. 

The captured schooner had no cannons or other arms on 
board, so Low set his course for the Virgin Islands. This 
was a place where pirates gathered, safe from meddling 
authorities. Low was certain he would find friends here 
who would help him secure arms. And he was not wrong, 
for he was quickly able to get everything he needed: 
cutlasses, pistols, muskets, several good cannons and a 
quantity of gunpowder. He paid for all this with bales of 
goods that he had found in the hold of his schooner. While 
here he also found a number of men who were anxious to 
join his crew. 

With his schooner now properly equipped and with a 
willing crew, Low wasted no time in attacking vessels in 
the waters of the West Indies. He had immediate success, 
capturing several ships and a rich amount of loot. It was 
not long before the name of Low was known in the pirate 
world of the Caribbean. 

It was at this time, at the very start of his career, that 
Low fell in with another pirate, named Lowther. Captain 
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Lowther was a pirate of long experience and had a small 
fleet of vessels under his command. He liked Low and, 
hearing the story of his start in piracy, was impressed with 
his daring. He asked Low to join forces with him as a 
lieutenant in his fleet. Low, feeling that he could learn 
many of the tricks and strategies of piracy under Captain 
Lowther,, quickly accepted the offer, and his vessel and 
crew joined Lowther 's fleet. 

Soon afterward, Low and Lowther attacked a vessel 
from Boston. It was not a large ship and the pirates ex- 
pected that they would make an easy capture. But they 
were mistaken, for the Yankee crew fought the pirates 
with desperation for over an hour. At last the Boston ship 
was forced to surrender. The pirates, enraged by the long 
fight and by the fact that a number of their men had been 
wounded, cruelly beat, slashed and stabbed the Yankees. 
They then looted the ship and set it on fire, leaving it in 
flames, with its horribly mutilated crew condemned to cer- 
tain death. Not a man escaped. 

Lowther and Low now attacked a number of other 
American vessels. All were raided. And all, with their 
crews on board, were burned at sea; the pirates were still 
taking their revenge against the courageous Yankees who 
had fought them so fiercely. They were completely devoid 
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of mercy, and not one man was ever given the chance to 
save himself. 

For some time the pirates continued to rove the waters 
of the West Indies, raiding and burning their victims. Of 
all the ships they attacked they spared only two. These 
were added to the pirate fleet 

At length it became necessary for Lowther to careen his 
ships. Accordingly he headed his fleet for a secluded gulf 
on the northern coast of South America. Here all the 
vessels were beached, except one, which stayed afloat to 
keep guard. 

The men set to work at once. They carried all the stores, 
provisions and sails along the beach and stored them in 
tents. Then they began to clean the ships' hulls, scrubbing, 
tallowing and calking. They worked hard, for they were 
anxious to be done with this difficult job and go back to 
sea. But one day they were attacked by a tribe of Indians 
who had some years before suffered at the hands of pirates 
and were determined to drive them off. 

In the long battle that followed the pirates managed to 
hold the Indians at bay with their muskets, but they were 
unable to rout them. The Indians, from the protection of 
the thick tropical jungle, continued a merciless attack on 
the pirates, exposed as they were on the open beach. 
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At last Lowther and Low, realizing that their men 
could not hold out much longer, decided to attempt to flee. 
They had their men set fire to the larger ships. Then, tak- 
ing some rigging and floating a few of the smaller vessels, 
they sailed off as quickly as they could. The sloop which 
had been riding at anchor and keeping watch now became 
the flagship. In the escape they were forced to leave their 
dead and several of their wounded behind, as well as all 
their stores and provisions. 

Following this attack and escape, Lowther and Low dis- 
appeared from the Caribbean for a time. But about a year 
later, in May 1721, they again made their presence known 
in the West Indies. They suddenly appeared with fresh ves- 
sels, well armed and well stocked with provisions. It is not 
known where these vessels were secured, but it is recorded 
that in this month of May, after capturing, plundering and 
sinking a brigantine, they planned to set sail for the coast 
of New England. Here they felt certain that they would 
find rich prizes which would amply repay them for the 
long journey north. 

But before they started for New England, Low and 
Lowther quarreled. Ever since the pirates had been 
set upon by the Indians and forced to flee in near panic, 
the two captains had been in constant disagreement 
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Neither of them could bear up under misfortune, and 
when things went wrong each blamed the other. So it was 
decided that each would go his own way, and the ships 
and men were divided equally between them. Captain 
Lowther agreed, for a time at least, to concentrate on the 
waters south of Virginia, while Low sailed his fleet north 
to attack New England shipping. 

For almost a whole year Low preyed on the ships ar- 
riving at and leaving the ports of New England. He was 
fearless, and often came so close to shore that his ships 
were seen by the inhabitants. 

And so it came about that in 1722 shipping along the 
entire Atlantic coast line of the colonies was under con- 
stant pirate attack. Thus it was that in May of that same 
year the governor of Rhode Island was forced to call for 
volunteers and send two armed sloops in pursuit of Low. 
Thus it was that after the attack on the ships in Port Rose- 
mary two more armed sloops sailed from Boston to hunt 
down the pirate. But Low evaded them all by putting out 
to sea. 

Low, now having successfully escaped capture, and feel- 
ing that the New England waters were no longer safe, de- 
cided to head back for the West Indies, a favorite resort for 
all the cutthroat rovers of the sea. These islands, having a 
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rich trade with both the American colonies and Europe, 
always provided plenty of merchant ships to prey upon. 
But, besides the rich shipping, the West Indies offered 
many safe harbors and good hiding places. And the rocky 
shores of some of the islands provided caves where pirates 
could store their treasures until they were needed. 

These beautiful islands had still another advantage. 
Since they were owned and governed by different Euro- 
pean countries which seemed always at odds with each 
other, a pirate could usually find protection from which- 
ever nation was hunting him. If he were pursued by Span- 
iards he could find safety on English territory. Or if his 
crime were against an English vessel he could take refuge 
on a French or Spanish island. Thus piracy prospered 
from the grievances of the mother countries. 

Now as Low and his fleet, after having left New 
England, came into the southern waters, one of the ships 
became separated from the others. And Low, in spite of a 
brewing storm, instead of seeking a safe harbor, decided 
to wait for her. As she came into sight the whole fleet was 
caught in a fierce storm, one of the fiercest that ever swept 
the West Indies. It was so violent that on Jamaica a great 
tidal wave drowned four hundred people. 

Low's pirate ships were tossed about in the fury of the 
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gale. To lighten their burden and save themselves from 
being swamped the pirates threw their cannons overboard 
and sacrificed a great part of their plunder. They threw 
into the wild sea almost everything they had taken in the 
northern waters. But through this sacrifice, while hun- 
dreds of innocent merchant and fishing vessels were sunk 
or wrecked on rocky shores. Low's pirate ships managed 
to survive. 

After the storm had spent its force, Low brought his 
vessels into a convenient port, repaired what damage the 
storm had done, bought fresh provisions and secured can- 
nons to replace those thrown overboard. Once more he 
was ready to raid the seas. He decided, however, to stay 
right where he was and concentrate on the waters of the 
West Indies. 

In the coves and harbors of the islands Low felt safe. Off 
New England he had had a narrow escape, and he did not 
care to run such a risk again. For all his blustering daring, 
his cruelty and ruthlessness, at heart he was a miserable 
coward. He attacked only when he was sure of success. 
Many times he loaded on his sails and fled before superior 
forces. He preyed on the weak and helpless. To hide his 
cowardice he put on a show of false bravery. Never once 
did he temper his victories with mercy. He spared no one. 
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In the annals of piracy the cruelties of Low are rivaled 
only by those of Lolonnais. Both were masters of inhuman 
tortures and both enjoyed the horrors of carnage. 

At one time, when Low captured a small vessel and per- 
suaded its crew to join his pirates, all agreed but one, the 
fat French cook. In spite of promised riches, he alone re- 
fused to become a pirate. 

"We will not force you!" cried Low. "You may remain 
on your vessel if you like." 

Then he ordered the cook tied to the mast, saying, "He 
is fat enough to fry! Set fire to the ship and let's be on our 
way." 

The pirates did as he said. They set the vessel ablaze 
with the cook tied to the mast. 

On another day, when Low captured a sloop with two 
Portuguese friars on board, he allowed his men to torture 
the crew in a most inhuman manner. Each captive was 
abused until only a mangled body remained. All this the 
two friars were made to watch, then they were tied by the 
hands to the yardarm. 

At still another time, in the bay of Honduras, Low com- 
mitted still another crime which will long be remem- 
bered. Coming into the bay, he captured a Spanish sloop 
with a crew of seventy. Since Spain and England were at 
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that time at war, the sloop had a large number of British 
sailors chained in the hold. She had captured several Eng- 
lish ships and taken these men captive. 

When Low discovered the hold of his prize filled with 
his countrymen he pretended to be enraged. 

"Am I not myself an Englishman!" he cried. "Release 
these men at once." 

Then turning to the Spaniards he cried, "What right 
have you to put my countrymen in chains ? I will teach 
you how to behave." 

He then ordered his men to take the poleaxes from the 
sloop's cabin and hack up the Spaniards. One Spaniard 
fell on his knees before Low and begged for mercy, but the 
cruel Low only rammed the muzzle of his pistol down the 
unfortunate man's throat and fired. 

When all the Spaniards were killed. Low turned his at- 
tention to the Englishmen for whom he had pretended 
concern. He ordered them into two boats and set them 
adrift without food, water or oars. It is not known if these 
innocent Englishmen ever reached shore. But by this it is 
known that Low recognized no countrymen, not even his 
own. He was an enemy of all mankind. 

Low enjoyed all kinds of tortures, and he spent much 
time devising new forms of cruelty. He once tied the fin- 
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gers of a victim's hands with cords and then placed 
lighted tapers between them. Another time he cut off a 
captive's ears and forced the poor man to eat them with 
pepper and salt. And. at all times he encouraged his men 
to torture his captives. He even gave them extra rations 
of rum to make them bolder. And while they went 
about their gruesome work he sat by and watched with 
pleasure. 

But one day he was repaid in part for what he had done 
to others. As one of his pirates was slashing at a helpless 
victim with a long knif e, he missed his aim and accidently 
cut Low across the face, opening a dreadful gash on his 
cheek and upper lip. The flow of blood on his face 
frightened Low and he cried out in terror for the ship's 
surgeon to come to his help. But when the surgeon ap- 
peared on deck he was drunk. He staggered forward with 
needle and thread in hand and tried to sew up the wound 
as best he could. But his hands trembled and he could not 
seem to do what he intended, and Low cursed him in vio- 
lent language for his bungling. At this the surgeon grew 
angry and struck Low a blow across his bleeding face, rip- 
ping out the few stitches he had sewn. 

"Sew up your own chops!" he cried as he staggered 
away. 
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It would be fitting that so cruel a monster as Low 
should end his bloody career on the gallows. But this 
demon of the seas, who murdered hundreds of innocent 
seamen, managed somehow to escape. He was hunted by 
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armed American and British vessels, but he always con- 
trived to elude his pursuers. 

In time, when he felt too closely pursued in the West 
Indies, he sailed across the Atlantic and began to raid ves- 
sels along the west coast of Africa. His last known exploit 
was the capture of a vessel carrying twelve guns off the 
coast of Guinea. 

After this Low disappeared from history. Some say that 
he was killed in a quarrel over cards, and some claim that 
he gave up piracy, settled down, married, and lived under 
an assumed name as a wealthy gentleman, owner of a 
plantation in the West Indies. Neither of these stories has 
any basis in fact. 

But whatever happened to Low, he was never captured, 
never brought before the bar of justice, and never hung on 
the gallows. He sank a hundred ships, and as a pirate had 
a long and successful career. And he escaped. 
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.HE LIGHTS OF OLD LisBOA, Portugal, were but a faint 
glimmer on the far horizon as the Dutch merchant ship 
Caroline put to sea on her great adventure. Rain was 
falling cold and soft on the brig's decks as she pitched 
and rolled southward on the gray-backed Atlantic swells. 
She was bound for Algiers with a general cargo. The year 
was 1724. 

Captain Oliver Ferneau, a Frenchman, walked back and 
forth on the brig's deck, watching the distant lights 
through the mist and rain. He did not know that below, 
at that very moment, in one of the forward holds, a group. 
of his seamen were plotting mutiny. John Gow was 
crouched on the top of a cask of wine; around him were 
gathered seven chosen men. They were the seventeen-year- 
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old William ("Big Bill") Melvin, a Scot; Danny Macaulay, 
another Scot of twenty; Michael ("Mickey") Moore, an 
Irish lad of only sixteen; two Swedes; and John Winter 
and Peter Rollson, both seventeen, and both from America. 
They huddled closely together, listening to every word that 
John Gow said. A small candle-lantern cast its yellow half- 
light over them in the dank hold, which reeked of the 
fumes of good Genoese wines. From the decks above came 
the groanings of booms and sails straining under the im- 
pact of the night gale as the vessel plunged forward into 
the wild seas. And now and then overhead could also be 
heard the footsteps of the captain as he paced the deck. 
John Gow would wait until the footsteps died away, then 
leaning forward he would continue. 

"In Lisboa I told our black-hearted captain that all the 
hardtacks had maggots in them. And also I told him 
about the brine in the salt-horse being so stinking that it 
made the beef that salty it wasn't fit for a dog to sniff. I 
told him all that, as you know, and what'd he do about 
it ? You all know that answer too, nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing!" 

There came a murmur of discontent from the seven 
men. 

"Now I leave it to you, are we men or are we going to 
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be kicked around by this foul shepherd of the seas, this 
captain of ours?" 

Big Bill Melvin spoke up. "I say let's crack his bloomin' 
skull and let some daylight in!" 

"And some salt water into his belly, too!" added Danny 
Macaulay. 

"I hate his guts/' said Mickey Moore. "He's not a fit 
man to command the likes of us." 

"Then we'll mutiny!" said Gow. "Are you with me ? Or 
do you want to go on with this slow torture under Cap- 
tain Ferneau?" 

"Mutiny!" was the answer that came from all seven sea- 
men. 

"Once we take over we'll hoist the Jolly Roger and 
sweep the sea for treasure." 

"Aye," declared tough little Mickey. "We can do it, and 
well all become rich men." 

"We'll do it," said John Gow. "I'll watch for the right 
chance, the right moment." 

John Gow, while barely twenty-seven, was the oldest of 
the men. He was a Scot, six feet tall, and slender, with 
wiry long arms and big fists, jet-black hair and dark eyes. 
He had come aboard the Caroline as a quartermaster and 
had proved himself such a fine seaman that the captain 
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soon made him second mate and gunner. As gunner he 
held one of the two keys to the gunnery room, in which 
were stored the vessel's arms and ammunition. Now, draw- 
ing the key from his pocket, he continued. 

"Listen carefully, men. The password will be, 'What 
time does Venus rise? 5 And Mickey, when you hear that, 
you'll stand by the powder room and pass out pistols and 
muskets; here's the key. Danny, you go with Mickey and 
make the leg irons ready. Bill, you stay with me and 
we'll muzzle the captain. The rest of you stand by to be 
handy." 

Go^w paused, then he continued, "It's about midnight 
now. ... I think the morning watch, about three or four, 
will be best. . . . Now all of us to the decks and to our 
regular jobs." 

Danny threw back the corner of the hatch tarpaulin and 
the biting night wind circled down into their midst. As 
Big Bill swept the lantern around to blow out the light 
they all saw a hulking figure leap up through the hatch 
opening. 

"What was that?" asked Gow. 

He saw a fleeing shadow with a light square patch on 
the seat of his trousers. In a second the shadow was lost 
in the darkness. 
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Danny quickly pulled closed the tarpaulin. 

"Hold/' whispered Gow. "Someone has been listening. 
Did any of you see his face?" 

The men shook their heads. No. 

"We've been spied upon! Well have to act at once. 
Our hand has been forced. Come on, let's go. Not a min- 
ute to lose." 

Big Bill blew out the lantern and one by one the men 
slid quietly up through the opening. Each man hurried to 
his post according to plan. 

Emerging from the gloom of flying spume and gusts of 
fog near the wheel, Gow saw Big Bill lurking on the op- 
posite side of the deck. Between them, leaning into the 
wind, stood Captain Ferneau. The informer, Gow felt, had 
not yet had time to warn him. 

Gow spoke up loudly and clearly: "What time does 
Venus rise?" 

As the captain turned toward the voice, Big Bill took 
hold of him from the side, pinioning his arms. There fol- 
lowed a desperate struggle, with both men dropping to 
their knees on the deck. The captain, fully realizing that 
his life was at stake, battled fiercely; he jerked out his 
pistol, but Big Bill slammed it to the deck with his 
knee. 
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Meanwhile John Gow flung his wool scarf, wet and 
heavy, over the muzzle of his pistol to muffle its sound. 
Plunging it against the captain's heart he pulled the trig- 
ger. The captain died instandy. Then Gow and Big Bill 
dragged his body to the stern and, lifting it up, threw it 
overboard into the dark wake. 

While this was going on the two Swedes grabbed the 
helmsman and clamped leg irons to his ankles. A pistol 
was pressed to his head. "Look to your steering," said one 
of the Swedes. "And keep silent or your soul will fly to 
hell." 

The helmsman obeyed. 

In the meantime Frank Pool, the captain's trusted chief 
mate, and the surgeon came up the stairs from the main 
cabin. As they stepped onto the deck they were leaped 
upon by Danny Macaulay and Mickey Moore, and their 
throats were slit before they had time to cry out. Then 
their bodies were pitched over the rail into the stormy 
sea. 

Now the rest of the crew, having been roused by some- 
one, started to come through the main cabin. Seeing this, 
Gow slammed shut the bolt on the outside hatch, locking 
that exit. Then, rushing along the deck and down into 
the forward hatchway, he threw the bar across the corn- 
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panionway door, locking the men within. The entire crew 
was now secured until Gow and his men decided what to 
do with them. The mutiny had succeeded. 

When dawn came the Caroline was headed on a new 
course toward the Spanish coast. John Gow and his mates 
were standing around the wheel next to the helmsman, 
where they had kept watch during the night. They were 
ready at any moment to help work the ship, which was 
now bucking into a brisk northeast gale, with salty spray 
flying high. The helmsman had willingly joined the mu- 
tineers, and his shackles had been removed. 

As daylight, chill and gray, spread over the vessel, Gow 
said to his companions: "We still have the crew to deal 
with. Now that it's daylight we had better get to work." 

Down on the deck John Gow stood squarely before the 
cabin-hatch opening, a silver-hiked pistol in each hand. 
His men flung open the doors. 

"Captain Ferneau," bellowed Gow to the men below, 
"has gone over the rail! His first mate and the surgeon 
have followed him. Now if there are any of you that wish 
to join them . . . But and listen well those of you 
that want to live, and to join up in a generous life of 
piracy where you can call your bones your own, can come 
up decent-like. Come up one at a time and give us your 
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word. ... At eight bells we raise the Jolly Roger, and 
from then on each man still on board will be a pirate. 
Each man will have to stand on his two feet and fight, 
but it will be share and share alike on all treasure." 

Gow's dark eyes searched the faces below. He was satis- 
fied to see a general approval. 

One at a time the men came up the stair and joined 
those on deck. Each man was searched for concealed weap- 
ons, and each in turn swore loyalty. All went well until a 
tall Dane with cold gray eyes, a friend of the former cap- 
tain, stood before Gow. He was silent. 

"Well, out with it, Hans! Are you going along with me 
or would you prefer to join Captain Ferneau?" 

The Dane looked at Gow's brace of pistols. 

"I'll join you," he said. 

Gow did not reply, but waved him aside with his pis- 
tols, while his men searched him and passed him along. 
However, as the Dane climbed over the cabin-house to go 
forward, Gow noted a light spot on the seat of his pants. 
There was a square patch where the thrifty sailmaker had 
made repairs; a spot lighter in color than that of the re- 
maining cloth. 

"Come back here!" thundered Gow. "Grab him, men. 
He's the informer!" 
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The mutineers seized the Dane and dragged him back 
before Gow. 

"So you're the sneaking skunk who was in the hold lis- 
tening last night, eh?" 

The Dane did not answer. A cruel smile came to his 
lips. 

Gow struck him across the jaw with his pistol. 

"Iron him," he commanded, "then chain him in the 
powder room. We'll take care of him later." 

"No/' cried one of Gow's men, rushing forward. "Let's 
settle him now. We don't want him aboard." 

But for some reason Gow would not allow his men to 
kill the Dane, and again he ordered him led away and 
shackled. 

Except for the Dane, all twenty-three sailors joined Gow 
and his men. While some were more eager than others, 
there was not another sailor who refused to become a 
pirate and take the chance of sharing treasure. Some 
became pirates for fear of losing their lives, others 
for greed, and some because they really liked John 
Gow. 

While Captain Ferneau had not been a particularly cruel 
shipmaster, he had somehow drawn only hatred from his 
men. Gow was not of this sort. He was a man whom sea- 
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men could follow enthusiastically, for he understood their 
natures and sympathized with their problems. 

During the morning watch all the sailors had been as- 
signed new jobs, and the routine of working the ship was 
once more going ahead smoothly. There was also an atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm spreading in the ranks the hope of 
acquiring treasure. 

When eight bells struck a round of grog was served to 
all hands and the Jolly Roger was raised. The fearsome 
skull and crossbones on a black field had been quickly 
sewn together. As it unfurled in the breeze the men 
cheered. Then turning toward John Gow they raised their 
grog cups and hailed him as their new captain. 

Gow now stepped forward. 

"We're every man a pirate now/' said Gow. "And fugi- 
tives. . . . The length of our lives will depend upon how 
well we can fight. . . . We are starting out on a new ven- 
ture, and for this new life I rename our ship the Revenge. 
She will take revenge against all those who are i evil to sea- 
men and oppress them." 

A wild cheer rose from the men. 

It was in this way that one of the greatest mutinies in 
all pirate history took place on the Dutch ship Caroline in 
the year 1724. The success of this mutiny brought ever- 
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lasting fame to the name of John Gow. But it also 
brought him disaster. 

From the moment the mutiny was complete, fortune 
turned against Gow. And from that moment on neither his 
daring nor his courage could break the grip of his bad 
luck. 

Two days later, coming up under the rocky mountains 
of the wild coasts of Africa and Spain, the Revenge 
sighted its first sail and prize. She was just coming out of 
the Gibraltar Straits. 

"Pipe all hands to quarters," called Gow to his boat- 
swain. 

With the boatswain's shrill whisde echoing down the 
decks there followed the rush of feet to cannon, and the 
muffled excitement of voices eager for their first sea en- 
gagement. The wind had now fallen, and the sea under 
the African coast was smoother. The early-morning sun 
shone on the decks. 

"Do you think, Skipper," asked Mickey Moore, "that 
she could be a treasure ship?" 

"She looks Mediterranean by her sails, and she could be 
a rich treasure ship bound home to France or England 
from the East," replied Gow. 
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"If she is," chimed in Danny hopefully, "we're all rich 
men, and after only two salty days a-piratin'." 

Before the oncoming brig could tack away from the 
Straits, she had been cornered by the Revenge. The ves- 
sel proved to be English, the Delight of Poole, en route 
from Naples to Cadiz. As the Revenge came up within 
firing distance, the Jolly Roger was broken out at the 
masthead. At the same time a shot ripped across the De- 
light's bow. Almost at once the prize struck her colors; 
she lowered her English flag and ran up the white signal 
of surrender. 

Denied the excitement of boarding a resisting vessel 
with a rough-and-tumble fight, the crew of the Revenge 
was disappointed. However, in a short time the Delight 
was chained to the bulwarks of the Revenge and the pi- 
rate crew sent aboard. As if to make their disappointment 
greater, the men soon discovered that the Delight was 
really not a prize ship at all and carried only a miserable 
cargo of dried fish! 

The pirates could not even find one sack of specie to 
divide among themselves! They grumbled openly. How- 
ever, they did get several barrels of good salt-horse in 
brine, and some clean, fresh ship's hardtack. 

Following the search of the Delight, Gow ordered her 
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captain, Thomas Wise, with five of his crew, aboard the 
Revenge. These men were chained in the powder room 
with Hans, the Dane. The remainder of the captive ship's 
crew were placed in boats and set adrift; they were within 
sight and easy rowing distance of the Spanish coast. The 
Delight was then augered and sunk. 
"What luck!" said Gow. "Only a load of stinkin' fish!" 
"Well," said Mickey hopefully. "They can't all be 
loaded with fish!" 

After capturing the Delight, Gow and his pirates sailed 
the seas for several months without once taking a ship! 
Twice they sighted sails, but they were unable to overtake 
them. Such bad luck seemed almost unbelievable. But they 
did not lose courage, for they were certain that soon their 
luck must turn. 

They sailed on for several weeks more, until finally they 
were forced to put in at the island of Madeira for supplies 
and water. The natives, however, were so slow in bringing 
the water and provisions that Gow became suspicious. He 
feared that they might be calling for armed naval craft. 
Betrayal of this sort was something pirates had to guard 
against at all times. 

One day, while they awaited their much needed sup- 
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plies, the governor of the island came on board to visit 
Gow. He either did not know that the Revenge was a pi- 
rate ship or, if he did, he winked at it. 

Gow entertained the governor graciously, and thinking 
that holding him hostage might force the natives to hurry 
with the water and supplies, he refused that night to al- 
low the governor to return to his island. However, the 
governor did not seem to mind being held, because Gow 
and his crew entertained him so royally, and besides, when 
the natives did finally bring the supplies, he was given 
a generous gift of a bale of tobacco. He was also very 
much pleased to receive an eighteen-gun salute as he 
walked down the gangway. He smiled happily at this 
honor! 

After leaving Madeira and sailing for many more long 
uneventful weeks, the Revenge at last sighted a sail. It 
was the American ship Pleiades, commanded by Captain 
Wilford Samson and bound for France. But again, the 
Pleiades was not a prize ship; she was loaded with lumber. 
Gow allowed her to proceed unmolested. 

Finally, after many more boring days of sailing, sailing, 
sailing, the Revenge encountered a brigantine of about a 
hundred tons. Coming into the wind, the Revenge fired a 
signal shot across the vessel's bow. This ripped over the 
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cook-house, lifting off "Johnny Noble's hat," as the wind- 
vane atop the cook's smokestack is called. 

This ship proved to be the Joseph Lewis, out of Port-de- 
Bouc, France, bound for England with unhappy day 
another load of dried fish! The Joseph Lewis struck her 
colors at once, and she too was taken without a pistol be- 
ing fired, or so much as a murmur from her master. 

For Gow and his men this was the final blow to their 
hopes and patience. By this time they had been at sea 
nearly a year, and yet they had won not one penny of 
plunder. Gow was so discouraged that he let the Joseph 
Lewis go on her way. But before doing so he decided to 
rid himself and his crew of the captives he had taken 
from the Delight, for they had to be "nursed and fed." 
He therefore put Captain Wise and his men aboard the 
Joseph Lewis and ordered her to sail off. This later proved 
to be a very serious mistake. 

Gow did, however, keep on board a young apprentice 
boy from the Delight, who had pleased the crew by telling 
them that he, too, wished to become a pirate and go along 
with them to the ends of the earth. 

Scarcely had the French vessel, the Joseph Lewis f sailed 
off when Gow realized that there was trouble among his 
crew. 
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He saw them gathered on the forward deck around 
Chief Mate Williams, whom he overheard saying: 
"There's a Jonah on this ship. And I say it's that black- 
guardly spy Hans. And I further say, let's hang him right 
now to the yardarm and kill off this curse that's trailing 
our suffering ship! What do you say, men?" 

"Yeah! Yeah!" 

"That's it!" flared the hotheaded little Mickey. "That 
just must be it. Hans is the Jonah! Why didn't we real- 
ize it before? It's the informer what's poisoning all our 
luck!" 

"He's at the bottom of our jinx," agreed Danny. "Into 
the wake with him." 

"Aye." 

Led by Chief Mate Williams, the men came up to 
Gow. 

"We got a Jonah on this ship and it's that scum Hans. 
He's got to go. We demand that you let us swing him 
from the yardarm." 

This was not the proper way to get something out of 
the firm-minded Scot, John Gow. He was decently good to 
his men, but he was going to be master of his own ship, 
and no man was going to force him into anything. In ad- 
dition, he felt that he had already spilt enough blood into 
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their wake, and he was now for peaceable persuasion 
where possible. 

"No!" said Gow. "Hans is no good, but he is being se- 
curely held as a prisoner. He shall not come to violence 
on my ship." 

In anger Williams whipped out his pistol and fired 
twice at Gow. There were two metallic clicks, but no 
shots. Fortunately the flint was damp or faulty, and Gow's 
life was spared. Immediately both Mickey Moore and 
Danny Macaulay fired at Williams, and he fell to the deck 
wounded. It was easy to see that in spite of all their bad 
luck Gow still retained the respect and devotion of his 
rough men. 

Williams, crazed by the thought that two sailors had 
fired at him, and by the fact that all of the sentiment had 
swayed to Gow, staggered to his feet and shouted: "I'll set 
fire to the magazine and blow up every whelp aboard this 
ship with her curse." 

The men immediately overpowered him, and would 
have thrown him into the sea had not Gow intervened and 
ordered him placed in irons. John Gow now realized be- 
yond any question how demoralized his crew had become 
because of the bad luck which was trailing them. For over 
a year he and his pirates had been roving the seas for treas- 
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ure and had found none. In fact they had barely been 
able to plunder enough food and supplies to keep the ship 
and crew going. And Gow knew that his men could not 
continue much longer without a change. Something had 
to be done, something to break the stalemate. He there- 
fore turned his eyes toward pirating ashore on the Orkney 
Islands. 

That night, under the stars, John Gow leaned against 
the wheelbox, with Mickey Moore and Danny Macaulay 
nearby. 

"We've come into dark days, Skipper/' said Mickey. 

"Aye," replied Gow. "I've been thinking on it, and to- 
day I hit upon a hopeful idea." 

He then laid before his men his plan for sailing to the 
Orkney coast, where there were large estates operated by 
rich landowners. Here they would plunder the wealthy 
mansions. This idea for a new adventure was agreed 
upon. They shaped their course for the bleak coast. 

A few nights later, favored by a low mist which 
screened their approach, the pirates quietly dropped anchor 
off Kirkwall, in the Orkney Islands on the northern tip 
of Gow's native Scotland. For disguise Gow changed the 
name of his ship to the George Galley. 
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As soon as the ship had anchored, Gow freed Hans, the 
informer, and his chief mate, Williams. He did this on 
their solemn promise of loyalty and because he felt that 
since he and his crew were forced through misfortune to 
become land robbers, they should all share their fate 
equally. He did not know whether his action was wise or 
not, but he felt that there was no longer any point in 
holding these men as captives. He placed them on their 
honor and hoped for the best. 

Later that night, dressed in ordinary clothing, John 
Gow, with only six of his most trusted men, rowed 
through the Scotch mists to the gloom-shrouded headlands 
of his quiet native coast. Seemingly a happy man, Gow, 
with his loyal mates, walked up the shore to a small way- 
side inn in which lights were burning brightly. 

Standing outside and staring through the windows the 
little pirate band saw a great log fire glowing warmly and 
a few friendly looking faces within. It was a pleasant 
scene, and the weary and forlorn seamen entered eagerly. 

" 'Evening, good men," greeted the host and innkeeper. 
" Tis no night to be abroad." He was a genial little man. 

"Aye," replied Gow. "It's a nasty night." 

"Do you come from far?" * 

"We're from the brig George Galley, Cadiz to Stock- 
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holm in ballast/' lied Gow, "and we've come in to refit." 

"Then you've come to the proper spot for that/' said 
the innkeeper. "You'll not find better shipwrights in the 
whole world than in Kirkwall." 

Then, over a few flagons of spirits,, the pirates listened 
to the town gossip, and asked many questions. While they 
were talking to the innkeeper, two men who interested 
Gow entered the tavern. They were Fitzroy Honeyman, 
the high sheriff of the Orkneys, and James Fea, the Lord 
Mayor. 

James Fea, an educated and resourceful man, was struck 
by the reckless spending of Gow and his mates. He began 
to wonder whether these swaggering men, who said they 
were innocent seamen, were all that they claimed. Even- 
tually, in the hours that followed, Fea and Honeyman 
bought drinks for the pirates, and the buccaneers in turn 
lavishly bought rounds for the Orkney men. Both sides 
were trying to find out, if possible, what the real business 
of the others happened to be. 

During this time Gow and his mates learned of the ex- 
act locations of the Fea and Honeyman estates. And Gow, 
with his usual bravado, decided that he and his men would 
raid the sheriff's mansion. Now, concluding that he had 
all the information needed for the raid, Gow decided it 
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best for him and his men to leave before they talked too 
much. So in a friendly way they said good-by and left. 

James Fea, for some strange reason, based mostly on his 
intuition, suspected Gow and his companions of being on 
some evil business. After they left he confided his opinions 
to the innkeeper, and to his friend, Mr. Honeyman. 

In the meantime, Gow and his pirates hurried along the 
dark and mist-enshrouded highway on their desperate mis- 
sion to the Honeyman estate. On reaching the house Gow 
posted two men as guards, then studied the grounds and 
quickly made a plan. They started their grim entry. 

With pistols in their hands, the pirates hurried up to 
the door and knocked. When the butler opened the door 
he was hit on the head and fell unconscious. But bad luck 
was still nagging Gow and his men. Mrs. Honeyman, a 
cool-headed woman, had seen the pirates through the 
slightly ajar kitchen door, and sensed the robbery that 
was about to take place. 

Hurriedly sweeping up the family jewels, a few valuable 
treasures, and most of their money, she hid them in her 
clothing and rushed from the house, down a back trail, 
completely eluding the two guards in the garden. The 
Honeyman daughter, also realizing what was happening, 
quickly threw valuable papers and negotiable bank notes 
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out of a bedroom window into the bushes below. As a re- 
sult, John Gow and his companions managed to obtain 
only a few paltry pounds of money, amounting to less 
than thirty dollars, and a few silver items of insignif- 
icant value. 

Trudging wearily back down the road to the coast, John 
Gow realized his sorry plight. He, a pirate, had sunk to the 
depths of a mere house robber, and an unsuccessful one 
at that! He was sick with loss of pride and self-respect. 

In the hours that followed Fate seemed to be merci- 
lessly closing in on John Gow and his men. Mrs. Honey- 
man, on horseback, had reached her husband, the high 
sheriff, and spread the alarm of the attack on their home. 
Signal fires were immediately set burning along the lonely 
hills to cut off the escape of the fleeing pirates. And in 
one of the strangest tricks of circumstance in all pirate his- 
tory, the French brigantine Joseph Lewis put in at Kirk- 
wall that very same night! 

As the men in the Joseph Lewis sailed past the George 
Galley they immediately recognized her as the former Re- 
venge on which they had been held prisoners. They 
quickly went ashore and told their story to the local au- 
thorities. 

When Gow and his pirates reached the coast, they 
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rowed at once to their vessel. But on going aboard they 
noticed that all but one of their small boats were missing. 
During their absence, Williams and Hans had betrayed 
Gow and persuaded the now-dissatisfied crew to desert 
him and go ashore. 

Next, as if Fate intended to make Gow's disaster com- 
plete, a violent gale rose out of the northeast. Gow real- 
ized that the men who had deserted would never come 
back to the ship. Only seven loyal friends remained: Big 
Bill, Mickey Moore, Danny Macaulay, the two Swedes, 
and the two Americans, Winter and Rollson. A small 
crew indeed to work a two-hundred-ton brig! 

"We'll have to try to run for it through the storm," de- 
clared Gow. "We're mighty shorthanded, but can't get 
more help in time to do us any good. We'll just have to 
take our chances." 

Additional signal fires were now breaking into view all 
along the coast line, spreading the alarm among the most 
isolated inhabitants. And special messengers were sent out 
by the sheriff to call in reinforcements to help in trap- 
ping the armed pirates and to cut off the escape of their 
vessel. 

On board the George Galley the desperate little band 
of pirates watched the rising gale, but they did not dare 
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wait for the storm to pass. So they hoisted a few close- 
reefed sails, and as soon as the canvas was spread to the 
wind they cut their anchor cable. The ship heeled over 
and started well. Their sails bellied to the strain. John 
Gow struggled with the wheel to clear the sand bar 
known as the Calf of Eday. 

But because of the sickening lack of steerageway the 
rip tide finally caught the vessel and, in a howling gust 
of wind and rain, she was driven hopelessly onto the Calf. 
There was nothing the shorthanded crew could do but 
await their dismal fate. It was not long in coming. 

After dawn, and as soon as it was fully light, breasting 
the powerful seas came several staunch patrol boats loaded 
with armed men. They surrounded the brig. John Gow 
and his comrades, still hopeful that through some clever 
ruse they might outwit their enemies, ran up the white 
flag of surrender. 

The last of the tale of John Gow and his pirates is 
quickly told. The Orkney patrol came aboard and took the 
men prisoners. Williams and Hans, as well as Captain 
Wise and the others from the Delight, and Fitzroy Honey- 
man, testified against the pirates. The rest of the pirates, 
who had deserted Gow, were rounded up and also con- 
victed. 
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Eventually, when the testimony was completed and af- 
fidavits taken, the pirates were all ironed and shipped of? 
to Wapping Jail in London. Here, in March, 1725, all of 
them went to the gallows. They were hanged on a special 
spot, which was dry only for a short time at low tide. 

John Gow and his mates received little compensation 
for the chances they took. Their lives as pirates were ex- 
ceedingly unlucky. In fact, it has been said that John Gow 
was the unluckiest pirate ever to have roved the seas with 
a loyal crew. 
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ON BERNAJIDO DE SOTO, son of a wealthy official in 
Coruna, Spain, at the age of twenty-five was not only the 
owner of a fine schooner, the Panda> but also the proud 
husband of a most beautiful girl of fifteen, Dona Petron 
Pereyra. While de Soto went to sea his young wife lived 
with his parents in Spain. 

Bernardo de Soto was engaged in the slave trade be- 
tween Africa and Cuba. It was on this route that he sailed 
his beautiful schooner, the Panda, richly decorated with 
fine carvings and a handsome figurehead. 

Although Don Bernardo was a seaman of great experi- 
ence, having sailed the oceans for eleven years first as an 
ordinary seaman, then as mate and finally as a captain in 
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the India service he did not command his own ship. He 
held the rank of mate on the Panda, having given the 
captaincy to Don Pedro Gibert, son of a Spanish grandee 
and a person of wide experience. 

The crew of the Panda was made up of Spanish and 
Portuguese sailors, a Guinea Negro slave with a wonder- 
fully tattooed face, who served as cook, and a Negro cabin 
boy of fourteen who had been captured in the African 
jungle. It was a good crew except for Francisco Ruiz, the 
ship's carpenter, a man with a dark past and a domineer- 
ing personality. Ruiz exerted a heavy influence on Don 
Bernardo and Don Pedro, who allowed him many privi- 
leges. In fact, it was Ruiz, not the captain, who gave most 
of the orders and ruled over the crew. 

The Panda traded regularly between Africa and Cuba, 
making several trips each year. Coming westward across 
the Atlantic from Africa the ship always carried a rich 
cargo of Negroes for the slave markets of the New World. 
Sailing eastward from Cuba the Panda carried a cargo of 
rum, gunpowder, muskets, cloth and other articles which 
could be used in trading for slaves on the coast of Africa. 

The round trip was a long one, and although the 
money realized from the sale of the Negroes was great, 
there were times when de Soto felt that for the time and 
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risk involved the profits were not as large as he might 
wish. Francisco Ruiz felt this even more strongly, and 
often spoke to Don Bernardo and Don Pedro about it. He 
thought particularly that the eastbound trip from Cuba to 
Africa should be used to greater advantage. 

Ruiz was a desperate character, reckless and greedy. One 
could, he said, intercept passing vessels and take rich booty. 
The raided vessels and their crews could be destroyed and 
no one need ever know who had committed the crime. 
Who would ever suspect the Panda, occupied as she was 
in rich slave trading, of being a pirate ? Who would ever 
suspect two Spanish gentlemen of such deeds ? Yes, Ruiz 
felt that they could all win great wealth with little risk if 
de Soto and Gibert would only give their consent, 

"It's a long journey from Havana to Africa," he said. 
"We are fools if we do not take what profit we can. 
Chance blows many ships across our lane." 

He explained that such encounters were easily accom- 
plished, just as easily as capturing Negroes and bringing 
them in chains to America. And as for the profit, the loot 
of one ship was often worth ten trips with black human 
cargo. 

"We risk nothing," he added, "and have everything to 
gain." He argued his point so convincingly that during the 
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summer of 1832, as the Panda sailed for the coast of 
Guinea, she turned pirate. 

For one long month after leaving Cuba, the Panda 
sailed eastward across the Atlantic without sighting a sin- 
gle vessel. Then suddenly one day, not far from the 
Azores, during the second mate's watch, a brig was 
sighted sailing southward. Captain Gibert was awakened 
and he, de Soto and Ruiz held a conference. 

It was decided that the Panda would approach the ves- 
sel and study her carefully. If she appeared to be a worth- 
while prize, a shot would be sent across her bow. The 
Spaniards would then board her and rob her of all specie 
and valuable cargo. 

As the Panda drew close to her first prize it was dis- 
covered that she was an American vessel named the Mexi- 
can, from Salem, Massachusetts. She was a trader and it 
was obvious that she was unarmed. Ruiz gave the order 
for the shot to be sent across her bow. 

Just before this shot was fired the captain of the Amer- 
ican brig recorded in the ship's log: 

At 8 A.M. we perceived a large number of men on the 
schooner's deck, and one man on the fore-topgallant yard 
looking out. Was very suspicious of her, but knew not how 
to avoid her. 
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The Mexican halted, and now as the Panda drew close 
Don Pedro Gibert, captain of the pirate, called through 
his speaking trumpet. He wanted to know where the 
American brig was from and where bound. 

"From Europe with a cargo for South America/ 7 came 
the answer. 

"Nationality of captain and crew ?" asked Don Pedro. 

"Americans, every one.'' 

When these questions had been answered, Don Gibert 
ordered the captain of the brig to come aboard the Panda 
without delay. And the American captain, seeing that the 
pirate schooner was too powerful to be resisted, and feel- 
ing that there was nothing he could do, complied with the 
order. One of the Mexicans boats was lowered and he 
and two of his men rowed across the gap of water sep- 
arating the two vessels, as the rest of his crew looked on 
in fear. 

As soon as the captain's boat drew up alongside the 
Panda, Ruiz and a number of Spanish and Portugese sail- 
ors, armed with pistols and cutlasses, jumped into the 
boat and ordered it rowed back to the Mexican. When 
they reached the brig the pirates swarmed over the rails 
and with pistols and knives threatened everyone on deck 
with instant death. They then forced the American cap- 
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tain, at pistol point, to order his sailors to bring out all 
the boxes of specie on board. 

Ten boxes were dragged to the deck. And the pirates 
beat and kicked the sailors to hurry them in their work. 

"Is that all you have on board ?" cried Ruiz. 

"That is all we have," replied the captain truthfully. 

But Ruiz, not satisfied with this reply, ordered his men 
to beat the captain, in hopes of forcing him to disclose 
more boxes of specie. 

The pirates beat the captain unmercifully but in the 
end he still insisted that he had already given over all the 
money on board. 

"That is all we have," he said. "I have already given 
you everything. Ten boxes containing twenty thousand 
dollars." 

The pirates herded the crew into the forecastle and 
went about ransacking the cabin, opening chests and 
trunks and poking into all corners. But they found noth- 
ing of value. 

Then, returning to the deck, they searched the captain 
and his first mate. From the captain they took a gold 
watch and two gold coins. They also robbed the mate of 
his watch and two hundred dollars. Yet they were not sat- 
isfied, and continued searching the brig for some time 
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longer, threatening to cut every man's throat if more spe- 
cie were found. 

Once more they came to the captain and demanded to 
know where extra specie was hidden. And when he again 
said that he had given them all, they beat him brutally 
over the back. Then they returned to their searching. But 
search as they would they found no more, and so in the 
end they helped themselves to other things. They took two 
coils of new rope, a side of leather, and other stuff that 
was useful. These things and the ten boxes of specie 
were then lowered into the small boat and rowed over to 
the pirate schooner. 

Once on the schooner, Ruiz, Gibert and de Soto held a 
consultation to decide what to do with the American crew 
and the Mexican. Then Ruiz and his men rowed back 
once more to the brig and, ordering the entire crew below 
deck, bolted down the hatchway, locking the men inside. 

The pirates then went about destroying as much as pos- 
sible on shipboard. They smashed the compasses and tore 
up the charts. They cut the tiller ropes, and most of the 
rigging, and with their sharp cutlasses they slashed the 
sails. When this was all done they took a tub of tarred 
rope yarn and other things that burnt easily and, placing 
them in the cabin, set it all on fire. 
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They waited to see that the flames had made a good 
start, then they hurried over the rail and rowed away to- 
ward their Spanish schooner. 

As they came close to the Panda they heard the lookout 
calling to those on deck. He had sighted a sail on the 
horizon to the southeast. Ruiz and his men rowed forward 
quickly and, after sinking the boat from the Mexican with 
a few slashes of an axe, hurried on board. 

Once the men were safely on board, Captain Gibert 
ordered the sails raised, and the Panda started off in pur- 
suit of her next victim. As she sailed rapidly along her 
crew looked back at the smoke-enveloped Mexican. Soon 
the distance between the two vessels became so great that 
the American brig was no longer visible. But the men on 
the Panda were certain that the Mexican and her crew 
were doomed. Soon she would sink, dragging all evidence 
of their crime to the bottom of the sea. 

But the Mexican did not sink and her crew did not 
perish. 

As soon as Ruiz and the pirates had left the Mexican 
the American crew managed to break out of the hold. 
They immediately attacked the flames. They worked like 
fury and, with a hundred buckets of water bailed from 
the sea, they finally managed to extinguish the fire before 
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it reached the mainsail and the ship's masts. However, 
even after the flames were dead, the charred remains smol- 
dered for several hours, enveloping the Mexican in smoke. 
And when the smoke cleared at last, the Spanish pirate 
schooner was out of sight. 

The crew of the Mexican lost no time in repairing the 
damage done to their ship. They spliced ropes, patched the 
ripped sails and, without compass or charts, managed to 
navigate their vessel and steer a course for home. Slowly 
the Mexican made her way across the Atlantic back to the 
coast of the United States and the port of Salem. Here 
the captain and his crew made known the story of the 
pirate raid. They told every detail of what had happened 
and described the Panda in full, her size, her proportions, 
her rigging, her fancy carvings and her figurehead. And 
the United States Government ordered a man-of-war to set 
sail immediately in search of the criminal pirates. 

While the Mexican was making her way across the At- 
lantic the Panda, having failed to overtake the second ves- 
sel off the Azores, headed for Cape Lopez on the coast of 
Africa. She and her Spanish crew reached the cape early 
in November of 1832. 

After unloading the cargo, Captain Gibert and de Soto 
immediately began trading with the native chieftains for 
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Negroes whom they had taken captive to sell into slavery. 
But since there were not enough captives on hand to fill 
the Panda, Gibert and de Soto were forced to wait until 
more could be brought to the coast from the back country. 
And while they waited many of the crew came down 
with tropical fevers. In time so many of the men were 
sick that Gibert and de Soto decided to leave the African 
coast for a few weeks. Accordingly, they set sail for 
Prince's Island, which, being swept by fresh sea breezes, 
was free of tropical fevers. Here, in a good climate, the 
men could recover their health. 

While the Panda was at Prince's Island, de Soto and 
his men learned that the Mexican had not sunk and that 
all her crew, every man, had managed to return safely 
home. This unexpected news caused the pirates great un- 
easiness, for they knew that from now on they would be 
hunted on the seven seas. In fact they realized that the 
search must already be underway. Gibert, de Soto and 
Ruiz, therefore, held a conference to discuss what they 
should do. And it was decided, fever or no fever, to hoist 
the sails and return at once to Africa. In Africa they knew 
certain chieftains who were friendly and upon whose help 
they could rely. 

Sailing along the African coast they finally came to a 
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small river called Nazareth. They sailed the Panda up- 
stream for several miles until they came to a special cove. 
Here in this cove, completely hidden from sight by the 
heavy foliage of the tropical jungle, the schooner was an- 
chored. This the pirates felt was a safe place. And here, 
concealed from the world, they decided to remain as long 
as necessary. 

But the pirates were not to escape so easily, for it hap- 
pened that very soon after the Panda left Prince's Island, 
a British brig-of-war arrived. She was the Curlew, com- 
manded by Captain Trotter. And it was not long before 
the captain, hearing people talk about the Panda and her 
crew, began to get suspicious. He began questioning peo- 
ple about the schooner, and from the descriptions of her 
size, fine carvings and figurehead, he soon felt certain that 
this must be the pirate ship that had attacked the Ameri- 
can brig, the Mexican. He therefore set sail at once for 
the coast of Africa, following the same course the Panda 
had taken. On reaching the African coast he learned from 
natives that the Spanish slave schooner had gone up the 
Nazareth. 

Captain Trotter lost no time in following the pirates. 
He anchored the Curlew at the mouth of the Nazareth 
and, taking one longboat and an eight-oared boat, started 
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up the river with a crew of his armed men. The captain 
himself was in command of the first boat. 

But before Trotter and his men could reach the Panda 
they were sighted by the pirates, who quickly abandoned 
their schooner and, taking to their small boats, rowed with 
desperate energy up the winding stream into the deep jun- 
gle- 

Chasing the fleeing pirates into the tropical jungle 
seemed a useless business, and Captain Trotter soon or- 
dered his men to return to the abandoned schooner, which 
they boarded. He was anxious to search the Panda for 
proof that this was the pirate ship he believed her to be. 
But after a thorough search he could find no incriminating 
evidence. Trotter then contacted a tribe of natives who had 
their huts on the riverbank close by, and from them he 
got the very information he was seeking. The natives 
showed Trotter just where the pirates had buried their loot. 

In the yard of the native prince the British sailors dug 
up a box containing four thousand dollars. And in another 
place which the Negroes pointed out, Gibert had buried 
five thousand dollars. Then the natives showed Trotter 
certain places in the river where the pirates had low- 
ered boxes filled with coins. They planned to return later 
and with the help of divers recover their wealth. 
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But while the natives were most helpful in pointing 
out the places where the loot had been hidden, their king 
would take no action against the pirates. And he absolutely 
refused to send his warriors into the jungle to rout them 
out. It happened that this chieftain was one of those who 
regularly supplied de Soto and his men with captive Ne- 
groes. And so he did not want to do anything which 
might interfere with his profitable business. 

Trotter realized that since he could get no help from 
the native king he would have to act on his own or give 
up the chase. He decided to row his two boats farther up 
the river, until he found the pirates' hiding place. So his 
English crew fitted up the longboat and the eight-oared 
boat with extra provisions, water, arms and gunpowder 
from the Panda. They also took two small brass cannons, 
three-pounders, and mounted them on the bow of each of 
their boats, And to protect themselves from the burning 
African sun they spread a square of canvas overhead on a 
frame of light poles. 

When all was ready, Captain Trotter and his men 
started up the river, keeping close to the shore and pro- 
ceeding with great caution. They feared that the pirates 
might attack them at any moment from some well- 
prepared hidden position. Therefore, at all times they kept 
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a sharp lookout and moved with the greatest of caution. 

After a number of miles the river grew more narrow 
and winding. And Trotter and his men rounded each bend 
expecting a sudden attack. But time after time they were 
disappointed. 

At length, some distance ahead on the river bank they 
saw a lone Negro standing before his grass hut. He waved 
to them in a friendly manner and signaled, indicating a 
place on shore where they might land. With gestures he 
also pointed out a clear channel. 

Hoping to gain some information from this Negro, Cap- 
tain Trotter ordered his men to follow the native's direc- 
tions. But as the boats headed for the shore they soon 
came into very shallow water, and in another moment they 
were grounded on a sand bar. The lone figure who had 
waved in so friendly a manner now ran quickly off into 
the jungle. 

"We have been tricked!" cried Captain Trotter. 

The men, sensing trouble, immediately cut away the 
overhanging awnings to give themselves more room for ac- 
tion. Then some loaded the two brass cannons with grape- 
shot and made every musket ready, while others jumped 
into the shallow water and pushed the boats free of the 
sand bar. 
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Trotter, in the meantime, scanned the river and its 
banks with his telescope. Far up the river he discovered 
the Spaniards. 

"Get ready!" he cried. "A whole tribe of Negro spear- 
men are launching out in their canoes, and the pirates are 
leading them into battle." 

Now down the rapid river came twenty-eight canoes, 
with the pirates and about one hundred and fifty Negro 
warriors, their faces painted for war. They waved their 
spears aloft and yelled wild cries. 

"Let them come/' called Trotter. "They will find us 
ready. And hold your fire until I give the word." 

As the savage flotilla drew closer several of the pirates 
shot off their muskets. But the English did not return 
the fire. They waited. And not until the canoes were 
within pistol shot did Trotter give the command to open 
fire. 

The raking fire of the brass three-pounders and the 
English muskets took its toll. Two canoes were shattered 
and sunk with the first salvo, and some of the Negroes 
and pirates were killed and wounded. With the second 
salvo two more canoes were sunk and more men were 
killed. 

The encounter was short but intense. The river was red 
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with blood. The pirates and the natives tried hard to fight 
off the English but the salvos of the cannons and the 
musket fire proved too hot for them, and the natives took 
fright and paddled desperately for shore. As soon as they 
reached shallow water they jumped from their canoes 
and waded ashore, abandoning the shouting pirates. 

The pirates, finding themselves deserted, also tried to 
reach the shore and make their way into the jungle. 
Ruiz and a few others managed to escape, but Gibert and 
de Soto, as well as some of their men, were captured and 
dragged into the English boats. 

Trotter was pleased with the prisoners he had taken, but 
he refused to return to the Curlew until he captured Ruiz 
and the others also. He managed to contact natives, and 
in a short time he learned that Ruiz and his companions 
had forged about five miles into the jungle and found ref- 
uge in a native village. Determined to bring these men to 
justice, Trotter journeyed into the jungle after them. He 
surrounded the village with his armed crew and then pro- 
ceeded to negotiate with the native chief for the surrender 
of the pirates. 

The chief, seeing that his village was surrounded by 
heavily armed men, and tempted by certain presents that 
Trotter offered him, turned over the pirates. For this he 
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received some clothing, a little rum and a pair of shoes. 

The pirates, in chains, were now taken down the river 
and put aboard the Curlew, which immediately set sail for 
a local British port. The governor of this port, after ex- 
amining the case, ordered the pirates to be sent to Eng- 
land for trial. Accordingly, Captain Trotter turned the 
prisoners over to another ship, which was to carry them to 
England. During the journey several of the men died of 
the fevers they had contracted in the jungle, and several 
others died of wounds. In the end twelve reached Eng- 
land, including de Soto, Gibert and Ruiz. 

Since the crime committed by the pirates was against 
citizens and a vessel of the United States, England waived 
her right to trial and delivered the men over to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In time the twelve pirates arrived in the harbor of Sa- 
lem, the very harbor which was the home of the Ameri- 
can brig Mexican, the vessel they had attacked. From 
Salem they were removed to a prison in Boston to await 
trial. 

While in prison one of the pirates committed suicide by 
cutting his throat with a piece of broken glass. Another 
turned state's evidence, and two Portuguese sailors who 
had joined the Panda at Prince Island and who had not 
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taken part in the piracy also offered to testify for the gov- 
ernment. 

The men were all charged before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court with the crime of piracy. And during the trial, 
which lasted fourteen days, they were all identified by 
members of the crew of the Mexican. In fact, one of the 
American sailors, Thomas Fuller, when asked if he could 
recognize any of the accused, went up to Ruiz and, un- 
able to restrain his anger, struck him a violent blow on 
the shoulder. This caused a sensation in the courtroom, 
and the judge was forced to pound his gavel and repri- 
mand the witness for breaking the dignity of the law. But 
all realized by this action that Fuller knew his man. 

So much evidence was piled up against the pirates that 
the lawyers for the defense were unable to make a case 
for them. They did, however, plead mercy for the young 
Negro cabin boy, who was only fifteen, and also for the 
Negro cook with the wonderfully tattooed face. The cook 
and cabin boy, they pointed out, were slaves and, as 
slaves, were duty bound to obey their masters. It was also 
proven that both of the Negroes had been left on the 
Panda and had taken no active part in the piracy on board 
the Mexican. 

These arguments were well received by the jury. After 
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deliberating a full night they brought in a verdict to free 
the cabin boy and the tattooed cook, as well as two other 
servants who had never boarded the Mexican, Gibert, de 
Soto, Ruiz and four others were found guilty. 

The jury, however, recommended that the court show 
mercy towards de Soto for a special reason. They felt that 
he should receive a reward for a brave act which he had 
performed some years before, and which was brought out 
during the trial. As a captain in the India service he had 
rescued, under very dangerous conditions, the entire crew 
and all the passengers of the American ship Minerva^ 
which was wrecked on her journey from Philadelphia to 
Havana. But the court did not agree with the jury, and 
de Soto was condemned to die with the others. 

While these things were going on in America, de Soto's 
beautiful young bride, Dona Petron Pereyra, heard the 
story of the Panda and how her husband was about to 
be tried for his life in Boston. She immediately decided to 
go to his aid, and persuaded her father and father-in-law 
to fit out a small schooner for her, in which she could 
sail to America. By the time she arrived, however, 
the trial in Boston was over and her husband, with the 
others, had been found guilty and condemned to death. 
But Dona Petron did not give up her battle. On the ad- 
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vice of her counsel she hurried to Washington and begged 
for her husband's life before the President of the United 
States. 

Andrew Jackson heard her and was moved by her plea 
and by the heroism that her husband had displayed in the 
rescue of the passengers and crew of the Minerva. Lean- 
ing toward the side of mercy he signed a pardon for Don 
Bernardo de Soto. 

And now, with this precious paper in her hand. Dona 
Petron Pereyra hastened by fast coach to Boston and her 
husband. By the President's clemency and by his wife's 
devotion, Bernardo de Soto was freed. And he and his 
bride returned home to Spain. 

The other pirates were still in prison awaiting their 
deaths. And as the time for the execution drew close, the 
carpenter Ruiz developed symptoms of madness. He be- 
came a raving maniac, and because of this he did not go to 
the gallows on June u, 1835, the date set for the execution. 
The others mounted the scaffold and were hung. 

It was suspected, however, that Ruiz was only pretend- 
ing madness to avoid execution, so two surgeons of the 
U. S. Navy who spoke fluent Spanish were appointed to 
examine him and determine if his madness were real or 
not After a long and thorough examination they pro- 
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nounced his insanity a fraud, and Ruiz was again sen- 
tenced to die. 

Until almost the last moment he acted the hoax of 
madness. But on the morning of the last day he suddenly 
became quiet, logical and sane. He was aware of his crime 
and resigned to his fate. He mounted the steps of the gal- 
lows and died quietly. 

In this way did Ruiz, the desperate carpenter of the 
Panda, die. It was he who had persuaded Gibert and de 
Soto to engage in their first act of piracy, which proved 
also to be their last. 
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PIRATE LOOT 

T 

JL.HE FABULOUS LOOT captured by pirates during the 
buccaneer years would make any of the most notorious 
bank robbers of today look like ragpickers by comparison. 
The sums that they made were so great that many pirates 
retired after only a few months' activity. Others, however, 
spent their gains so quickly that they had to go out on 
one voyage after another. And there were still others who, 
from a love of lawlessness and adventure, continued in pi- 
racy regardless of their wealth. 

Pirate careers, however, were as a rule very short* Some 
lasted only one month, others a few years. Blackbeard, one 
of the most famous buccaneers of all time, lasted two 
years, and Low, who holds one of the longest records in 
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pirate history, lasted only five years. The Barbarossa broth- 
ers and Dragut lasted longer, but they were exceptions. 

But in the sfiort time they spent sweeping the seas, 
pirates made some amazing hauls. 

When French pirates under the protection of their gov- 
ernment laid siege to Cartagena, now Colombia, the loot 
taken exceeded twenty-four million dollars. This sum has 
been authenticated. When St. Kitts, in the West Indies, 
was stormed in 1641 by Spanish pirates, seven hundred 
and seventy Englishmen were taken as slaves and the 
plunder amounted to over half a million dollars. When 
English pirates in 1617 sacked the Panama Isthmus and 
Chagres they came away with more than six million dol- 
lars' worth of plunder. 

These examples are of land raids, but at sea the booty 
was also great. There are many records of hauls of half 
a million dollars. And some even greater. In 1655, for ex- 
ample, an English pirate captured six Spanish galleons out- 
side of Cadiz, and he and his men divided a loot of over 
a million dollars. 

These are but a few examples from the fabulous ledger 
page of pirate loot. 

And even if a pirate ship ran into hard times, as they 
sometimes did, the men could still be almost certain of 
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ending a three or four month voyage with two to five 
thousand dollars. 

Pirates usually worked on their own, but sometimes they 
were outfitted and financed by merchants and power- 
ful banking groups, or even profit-conscious governments. 
A pirate was once indicted by the British government, 
which had loaned him his vessel, for taking a larger share 
of the plunder than was due him. He was also indicted 
for permitting his men to keep two large chests filled with 
Spanish silver that were never reported to the Crown as 
having been part of the plunder. This pirate was con- 
demned in England as a man who had cheated the state 
and robbed the merchants who had financed him. 

The desire for quick wealth was what prompted the pi- 
rates to risk all for a short life and a merry one; or, as a 
sailor-pirate once said, "A gold chain, or a wooden leg." 

The pirates, gaining their money swiftly and easily, 
spent it easily. They caroused in such ports as Ciudad 
Trujillo, of Santo Domingo, now the Dominican Repub- 
lic; Nassau, of New Providence; Havana; or among the 
small ports of the Dry Tortugas. In a single night ashore 
they would spend two or three thousand dollars each. 

They would buy drinks for every man, be he pirate or 
peaceful citizen. Frequently they would buy the entire tav- 
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ern for the night, with its contents, and endeavor to drink 
the stocks. It was drinks for every man, and total cele- 
bration, and woe unto any who refused no matter what 
his reason, or his wish; he was apt to be shot on the spot, 
or have a hose thrust down his throat and the fiery liquor, 
usually rum, forced into his stomach until he was ready 
to burst. Pirates were very sensitive about anyone refusing 
their company. 

During these bountiful squanderings the merry pirates 
would sit atop the bars and tables and relate their color- 
ful adventures at sea and their courageous and bloody 
deeds. True and imaginary, these tales were listened to by 
many an admiring ear, and it was in such evening revels 
of generosity that the pirates recruited most of their best 
men, pirates-to-be, also hungering to share in fabulous 
gains and adventures. 

However, as piracy increased, the nations of Europe, 
particularly England and Spain, became alarmed at their 
huge losses in the colonies. By 1685 Spain estimated her 
colonial losses through piracy as follows: sixty million dol- 
lars in currency, and the complete destruction of over two 
hundred and fifty towns. Most of this loss she blamed on 
English pirates, and she openly accused England of refus- 
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ing to try to subdue her pirates. England denied this 
charge, and Spain then accused her of being the best of 
liars and the worst of friends. 

In truth, however, England also suffered from piracy. 
She suffered great loss of wealth and life in her tropical 
island colonies such as St. Kitts and Jamaica, where over 
three thousand civilians had been murdered by pirates. 

Spain, however, suffered the heaviest losses, and Eng- 
land the next heaviest. The French and Dutch, among 
the powerful nations of that era, lost the least. 

It was eventually agreed by the leading nations that pi- 
racy would have to be suppressed in order to safeguard the 
trade on the seas and in the colonies. This trade was nec- 
essary for the survival of the nations of Europe. Conse- 
quently they went about the work of uniting and stamp- 
ing out piracy for all time. 



PIRATE VESSELS 

One of the most startling facts about the types of ves- 
sels used by pirates is that the majority of them were re- 
markably small. There were occasionally some large ves- 
sels of one-hundred-fifty or more tons, belonging to a few 
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of the most noted buccaneers, such as Teach, but pirate 
vessels of this size were unusual. In fact, many pirate ves- 
sels were under fifty feet and had to be rowed when the 
wind slackened. 

There were two universal characteristics that all pirates 
desired of their ships, namely, that they possess speed and 
maneuverability. The reason for this is quite obvious, the 
pirates needed vessels in which they could dart in with 
quick dispatch, surprise their quarry, capture their plunder 
and make off as fast as possible so that patrol ships might 
not catch up with them. Pirates also liked vessels of shal- 
low draft, so that they could hide in lagoons and behind 
shadowy headlands where larger ships could not enter. 

While pirate vessels were usually small, the crews car- 
ried on these raiders were surprisingly large. In those years 
life was one of the cheapest commodities, and the decks 
of even the smallest pirates literally seethed with man- 
power. In overwhelming numbers the pirates would swoop 
down on their victims, smother, they hoped, the unsus- 
pecting ship with superior numbers and frequently over- 
come a ship of double or triple their own size. 

The following is a list of the kinds of vessels pirates 
used, and descriptions of them as they were built in those 
days: 
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A single-masted boat with large mainsail and 
two jibs. Twenty to sixty feet in length, with shallow 
draft, three to five feet. Bowsprit. (Resembles sloop or cut- 
ter of today.) Mounted one to six guns. Carried thirty to 
sixty men. Very popular with pirates. 

Corvette \ A two-masted vessel, square-rigged on the fore- 
mast, gaff-rigged spanker aft. From sixty to eighty feet. 
Four to eight guns. 

Dhow i A small two-masted shallow-draft vessel made 
known to all the world by the Moslems in the Indian 
Ocean. Has lateen rig one large and one small sail, 
the larger sail being forward. One of the most picturesque 
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rigs on the seas, and still in use today, mostly between 
India and Zanzibar. Forty to sixty feet in length. Carried 
crew of forty to eighty men. 

Bangfong: This was a canoe-shaped boat originated by 
the Dyaks of Borneo, but was found as far away from 
Borneo as Zanzibar. It was an open boat, usually with a 
single sail, but it was chiefly rowed. In length forty to 
sixty feet 

Bermuda Sloop: A vessel very popular with the pirates 
around 1600. Occasionally as large as seventy-five feet. 
They were among the first truly sharp-bowed narrow hulls 
created, and were extremely fleet. They had a single mast 
and one or two jibs, and were also usually fitted with 
square sails for running before the wind. But their main- 
sail was a lofty leg-of-mutton affair which trimmed well 
and made the boat able at sailing close to the wind and 
nimble on maneuvering. That is, nimble in comparison 
with other boats of the day. 

Brig: A large vessel, seldom under eighty feet. It was used 
by some of the more opulent pirates. Two-masted, with 
square sails for running down wind, and light fore-and- 
aft sails for running close against the wind. They were 
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handy and nominally fast and carried immense crews, oc- 
casionally as many as three hundred buccaneers. 




BRIG 



Bumboat: Any type of boat used by shore peddlers trying 
to sell their wares to passing ships. They were usually 
open boats easily rowed, but they also carried a single sail 
to take advantage of favorable winds, because their loads 
were sometimes heavy. 

Ketch: Ranged in length from forty to eighty feet. Came 
into popularity about 1740, and was a very nimble craft 
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frequently used by English and American pirates. Carried 
a large foresail and small jigger sail, which was always aft 
of the rudder post. Remains today one of the safest and 
best rigs known for small craft under a hundred feet. Two 
masts. 




KETCH 

]ac\ass Ketch : A ketch without a topmast. A vessel with- 
out a topmast can be seen about fifteen miles away by a 
lookout at sea level, but on extremely clear days a vessel 
with a high topmast can be seen many more miles. The 
jackass ketch was, therefore, very popular with pirates. 
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^: An extremely narrow-hulled boat, usually of two 
masts and lateen sails, with an odd stern of long, high 
projection carrying a small and elaborate cabin. A seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century craft occasionally used by 
pirates in the Mediterranean. 




PINK 

Galley: Ranged in size from about forty feet to over a 
hundred feet Were used chiefly by the merchants of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. Normally two-masted, 
but a few of the larger ones had three masts. Generally 
cumbersome and slow, having square sails, and in a few 
instances even lateen sails. They were hard to sail close to 
the wind, and were even slow running down wind. They 
were easily overhauled by the fast pirate vessels. The At 
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gerian corsairs used a long, narrow galley of three masts 
which was a fast vessel for its day, but this corsair boat was 
spectacular for its narrowness and was not typical of the 
usual galley. Many were rowed when the wind failed, and 
there were as many as three decks of rowers. 




Brigantinei A two-masted vessel, square-rigged except 
on the aft mast, which had a large fore-and-aft sail with 
gaff. This was a vessel popular with later-day pirates all 
over the world, and is still quite a maneuverable rig. Some- 
times carried as many as six jibs. Sixty to a hundred feet in 
length. Some had topmasts, but many of the pirate ves- 
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sels were "bald-headed," or without topmasts and topsails, 
as a precaution against being seen far off. 




BRJGANTINE 

Ship: The word ship today generally applies to any ves- 
sel of a large size. But in olden days (as well as today) 
there was a particular rig of a vessel which distinguished 
her as "ship-rigged." A ship then was not a bark, or a 
brig; it was a special vessel. Generally speaking, a ship 
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was a vessel with three masts, carrying square sails on all 
of the masts except the aft one, which was fore-and-aft 
a spanker, aiding the vessel when sailing close to the "eye 
of the wind," or tacking. 




'SHIP 1660 



These vessels carried enormous crews, ranging from a 
hundred to several hundred men depending on their 
length, which varied from eighty to two hundred feet. 
Only the richest and best equipped of the wealthy pirates 
sailed ships. The, large crews necessitated that the plun- 
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der taken be immense in order to keep the men happy, 
and such a program was not an easy lot for the vessel's 
commander. The vessels could carry twenty or thirty can- 
nons. 

PIRATE LAWS 

Pirate laws were carefully thought out and planned for 
the benefit of every man on board. Equality was the fore- 
most rule, and little emphasis was placed on rank in this 
brotherhood where many men lived as one. 

One might think that pirates were ungoverned and un- 
controlled, but nothing could be further from the truth. 
They had strict laws and regulations that governed 
not only their personal conduct but every phase of their 
buccaneer life. 

Here are some of the laws by which they lived: 

No captain, officer, or mate shall be victualled better than 
the meanest and lowest on board, for the life of each is 
dedicated to the capturing o all the spoils. 

Any officer, including the captain, can be removed from 
his official office and be reduced to the ranks by a vote of 
a lack of confidence on the part of the majority. 

Each time after the ship has been provisioned, armed, 
and made ready for sea, a counsel will be held for all to 
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decide where and how they shall throw their lives together, 
and seek their desperate fortunes. 

No pirate shall be permitted to leave off a voyage, nor 
any expedition terminated, until each pirate has won treas- 
ure of at least 1000 pieces of eight [approximately $1000]. 

In the event of disputes over the rules, the quartermaster 
shall at all times possess the plenary power, and he shall 
use it for all settlement, which shall be final. 

The captain shall act as the leader and director in all 
military actions, and he shall be selected for his knowledge 
of warfare, maneuvering his ship for battle, fighting, and 
such. In time of battle his word and command shall be 
absolute. He shall have the right to shoot anyone whom he 
believes cowardly, or who is doing anything to hamper the 
fight, or who is in any way imperiling the lives of his fel- 
low pirates. 

In sharing loot and treasure the captain and quarter- 
master shall receive two shares. The sailing master, boat- 
swain, surgeon, and gunner shall each receive one and one 
half shares of every prize. All other officers shall receive 
one and one quarter shares. Each member of the crew shall 
receive one share apiece. 

All questions of importance on board shall be decided 
through a majority vote of the entire crew. During the vote 
the captain and quartermaster shall have two votes each, 
and all other officers one and a half votes. Each man of the 
crew shall have one vote. All problems will be discussed 
around the mainmast 
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All oaths will be sworn to and signed with the blood of 
the participants. All oaths will also be sworn to on a Bible. 
Any pirate refusing to swear under these terms shall be 
punished either with death or by marooning. 

Any pirate caught misbehaving m church shall be shot 
immediately after the services, but out of the hearing of the 
parson. 

If a parson shall be aboard at any time and shall perform 
burial or other ceremony, for each such ceremony the crew 
shall recompense him from their own stocks, or give him 
present of one Negro slave. 

Contributions to the church shall be made by each pirate 
after an expressly rich treasure has been taken, each ac- 
cording to his own conscience. 

Any pirate caught "dodging" church services oa the 
Sabbath shall either be shot or marooned. 

No pirate shall attack another vessel on the Sabbath 
while its church service is in progress, and the flag of the 
Cross flying, but shall wait until such service is over. 

Musicians shall be permitted to rest on the Sabbath, but 
on all other days they shall ply their trade upon any reason- 
able request from the crew. Any musician who is deemed 
to be deliberately playing "sour** music shall either be put 
to death or marooned on a desert island. 

No man shall play at dice, or cards, or gamble in any 
way for money on board. 

All lights on board shall be out at eight o'clock at night* 

No pirate shall strike another while on board, AH quar- 
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rels must be settled on shore, either by sword, cutlass, or 
pistol. 

Those miserable ones who cheat or try to hide for them- 
selves some portion of the treasure, or who defraud the ship 
out of any silver plate, jewels, or money, shall be landed 
on a desert island and marooned. 

If a pirate rob a shipmate, his ears and nose shall be slit 
and he shall then be marooned on a desert island, with or 
without food, water, or clothing, according to the nature of 
the robbery, to be decided upon by the majority vote of the 
crew. 

Any pirate bringing a woman on board, whether she be 
disguised as a man or no, shall be put to death. 

Betraying a fellow pirate while on shore shall be pun- 
ished either with flogging, pillorying, branding, keelhaul- 
ing, or even walking the plank, depending on the gravity 
of the betrayal, this to be decided upon by a majority vote 
of the crew; but no incident involving women will be con- 
sidered. 

Woundings received in battle or legitimate fighting with 
the enemy shall be rewarded as follows: For being com- 
pletely crippled, 800 pieces of eight or 8 slaves. Loss of right 
arm, 600 pieces of eight or 6 slaves. Loss of left arm, 500 
pieces of eight or 5 slaves. Loss of right leg, 500 pieces of 
eight or 5 slaves. Loss of left leg, 400 pieces of eight or 4 
slaves. Loss of an eye, 300 pieces of eight or 3 slaves. Loss 
of one finger, 100 pieces of eight or i slave. Loss of whole 
hand, 200 pieces of eight or 2 slaves. 
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He who first sees the sail of a treasure ship shall have 
first choice of the best brace of pistols aboard of her. He 
shall also receive a reward of money. 

The first pirate to set foot on the enemy's deck shall re- 
ceive a prize of money, and his choice of the best clothes to 
be found aboard the vessel. 

Extravagant uniforms of the most gorgeous colors shall 
be rewarded with prizes. 

A broad crimson cummerbund, or sash, may be worn at 
all times. This sash should run four times around the waist 
and then be festooned at the shoulder and hip either with 
a suitable knot, or gold stars, or a silver chain. It must be 
so arranged that a cutlass and as many as four pistols may 
be thrust handily into it. 

No pirate shall wear trousers common to landlubbers. 
He shall wear short breeks to the knees only, with silver or 
gold buckles. These may be sea blue, blood red, or black. 
Socks shall be black or red, and full length from toe to 
knee. In summer or in the tropics the socks may be 
omitted. Shirts may be of any bright color but must not be 
made of shoddy materials or of pale sickly colors. A crim- 
son or black waistcoat may also be worn. Only cocked hats 
[three-cornered] of velvet or felt may be worn. Every hat 
must be trimmed with at least one long feather, and the 
edges of the hat should be embroidered either in gold or 
silver. 

Bright-colored kerchiefs may be worn in winter for pro- 
tection around the neck. 
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Only short overcoats may be worn, as long ones are apt 
to make a man foul himself in hand-to-hand fighting. 

These are some of the pirates' own rules. By them they 
foraged for their plunder, lived their desperate lives, and 
died, usually with a cutlass in their hands. 



MAROONS CIMARRONES BUCCAN 

Marooned ! In the days of piracy this was a word to strike 
terror in the heart of any pirate, for it usually meant a 
torturous and lonely death. Although some maroons sur- 
vived and were in time rescued, most died after days on 
days of the most excruciating agonies of starvation, burn- 
ing sun, and thirst 

Maroons were usually placed on isolated islands or sand- 
spits, sometimes with a little food, water and a gun, but 
more often without. There are, however, many instances 
of maroons simply being set adrift in an unwanted boat 
without oars, hundreds of miles out at sea. 

The purpose of marooning was usually to point up a 
lesson on obedience to the pirate crew or to force decent 
citizens who had been captured to join the buccaneers. 
Merchantseamen who were captured by pirates and who 
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refused to join in a life of crime were among the most 
favored maroons, and the most numerous. 

When a pirate was marooned it was usually for break- 
ing faith with his mates in some way, such as concealing 
valuable loot for himself instead of throwing it into the 
general pile to be shared by all. Pirate captains also ma- 
rooned men for continued insubordination or insult, caus- 
ing trouble among the crew, or attempting a mutiny. 
There are also records of pirates marooning their captains 
for cruelties and unreasonable commands of discipline 
among his men. More often, however, captains and pi- 
rates used marooning to satisfy their own sadistic whims. 

In the West Indies, Hispaniola Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic as well as the Isle of Pines, are said to 
have been the two islands the most popular for maroon- 
ings. Some of the reasons being that in those years they 
were uninhabited and presented a wild tropical appear- 
ance, and were near enough to the track of ship lanes to be 
not too inconvenient for the captains to reach. 

It is a rare wind, however, that does not blow back in 
the faces of its originators. And this happened to the pi- 
rates. Marooning being very popular among pirates, the 
numbers of maroons steadily increased, and with their in- 
crease, here and there individuals escaped. Some eventually 
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met up with other maroons. And in time small groups 
were formed. Then these small bands grew into larger 
ones. 

The intense hunger for revenge created in a maroon's 
heart can only be imagined, and when the maroons did, 
upon occasion, corner those men who had marooned them, 
the results were horrible to find. In various places in the 
Indies, such as Cuba, the Isle of Pines, Jamaica, New 
Providence and the Dry Tortugas, there spread fierce ma- 
roon "tribes." 

These bands spent their days and hours lying in wait, 
around water holes, springs, areas of tropical fruits, or 
where hunting was obviously good, and when pirates came 
swaggering ashore the maroons took their revenge. The 
suffering which they had endured, and their hatred 
for those who had marooned them, seldom permitted the 
maroons to give their former pirate companions an easy 
death. 

Thus did many a pirate captain sit on his quarterdeck 
and watch boatload after boatload of his men row ashore 
for water, or the red meat of some island animal, only to 
have all his men and boats vanish for all time, 

On both the English and the Spanish islands these bands 
of maroons eventually teamed up with freed Negroes, 
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Africans who had been brought to the islands by the slave 
traders, to work in the cane and pineapple fields for Spain 
and England. Later these workers many of them any- 
way were abandoned by both governments., whereupon 
they took to the freedom of the hills. 

Here, black slave with white maroon murdered pirates 
and made raids on the Spanish and English settlements 
for the purpose of stealing women, tools, clothing and 
other supplies, and at the same time taking their revenge. 

These bands became known as cimarrones, which is the 
Spanish word for a maroon or a fugitive slave. These 
cimarrones soon became a real menace to the native settle- 
ments. In their raids they sometimes pillaged whole towns 
and murdered freely. 

In their familiarity with the forest and jungle, trained 
by want, adversity, and all the cruelties contrived by man 
and nature, they became expert in forest fighting and am- 
bush, and were next to impossible to capture in their na- 
tive hills. The Negroes, who had been slaves and knew 
the chains of bondage, would lay down their lives before 
allowing themselves to be captured once more. 

The cimarrones devised many ingenious methods of 
making fish traps, animal traps, and for smoking and cur- 
ing meats to make them more edible and delicious. The 
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term "buccan" described the smoking of pork, bacon, ham, 
tenderloins, and other meats. These were the first smoked 
meats introduced to man, and all were originated by the 
cimarrones. The word "buccan" itself, which was man's 
first word to define smoked meat, was derived from the 
word "buccaneer." 

The American pioneer of the western prairies originated 
a dried meat known as "jerkin meat." But this was sun- 
dried and suitable to dry climates, whereas the smoked 
meats were designed for the moist, humid climate of the 
tropics. Barbecued meat is an offshoot of buccan meat, 
and is less smoked than buccan only because it is to be 
eaten at once. 

On the island of Hispaniola, the cimarrones became so 
numerous, and so expert in developing a superior buccan, 
that in the year 1780 they were known as the first meat 
packers of the world. Ships as well as traders would go 
hundreds of miles off their courses just to get a supply of 
the delicious and savory buccan. In 1781 the cimar- 
r6n meat packers began to export their products, and a 
lively trade developed in this field. 

The good that evolved from the practice of marooning, 
however, was slight. Its horrors far exceeded its good. 
When piracy died, the custom of marooning died with it, 
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and with its death passed one of the most heartless of 
all the inhumanities known to man. 

MONEY IN BUCCANEER DAYS 

FARTHING: A British copper coin worth only a quarter of 
a penny. 

DOUBLOON: Spanish gold coin worth, in pirate days, 
about $12.50. 

PESETA: Spanish silver coin, worth in those days about 
twenty-five cents. 

DURO: Spanish silver "dollar," valued at five pesetas. 

ONZA: Spanish cold coin known as the "double dou- 
bloon" and, in pirate days, worth about $25.00. 

CROWN: An English silver coin worth five shillings, or 
about $1.25. It was so named because it was 
marked on one side with the royal English crown. 

PIECE OF EIGHT: A Spanish silver coin worth approx- 
imately $1.00. It derived its name from its value of 
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eight reals. It had an R on one side, and an 8 on 
the other. 

REAL: (Pronounced ray-al.) A Spanish silver coin worth 
one half a peseta, or about twelve and a half cents. 
In slang it was called a bit, from which comes our 
expression "two bits," meaning twenty-five cents. 

Two REALS: This was one of Spain's most interesting 
coins. It was a silver coin actually cut from a Span- 
ish piece of eight. Each section was then stamped 
with the Spanish royal cross, and thereafter it was 
was known as "cross money." It was not valued at 
double a single real, but at one half a piece of 
eight, or fifty cents. 

PIRATE HAVENS 

Pirates loved adventure and violence, but they dreamed 
of security, peace and a comfortable old age. So strong 
were these dreams that through the years a number of 
pirate homes for aged and decrepit pirates were estab- 
lished. 

Jacques Misson, a French pirate who operated in the In- 
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dian Ocean, is credited with being the originator of the 
idea for creating a home for retired buccaneers. In 1716 
he declared: "There should be established in the Indian 
Ocean area, probably on Madagascar, an asylum fortified, 
where a small town should be raised, docks erected for 
shipping, a repair yard for our vessels, and a place which 
pirates could call their own. This would be a receptacle 
for our companions when old age, or wounds, made them 
incapable of enduring active sea rigors where they 
would enjoy the fruits of their labors, and go to their 
graves in peace." 

The captain's proposal was universally accepted and sup- 
ported by every pirate in those seas. They contributed 
generously, and gave money, tools, equipment and man- 
power. They even enlisted the aid of the queen of Mad- 
agascar, in return for helping her to win a local war. And 
in time a small town with houses, docks and a repair yard 
for ships was constructed. 

At once, scores of pirates, wounded, sick, and aged, 
moved ashore to take up life in the new buccaneer para- 
dise. Misson and his men named their settlement Liber- 
tatia, and each citizen was called a Liberi* They all 
hoped, in time, to cast off their own nationalities of Eng~ 
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lish, French, American, Dutch, African, etc., and to be 
able to form a new "race," to become known to the world 
as Liberis. In time they anticipated designing a flag, a coat 
of arms, and issuing "national" citizenship papers, and 
passports. 

A strong fort, though small, of stone and mortar was 
raised on a hill protecting the harbor. In it were mounted 
forty cannons. Additional cannons were placed along the 
coast nearby, at strategic places. This gave the pirate col- 
ony good protection against attacks from the sea and from 
the nearby hills. 

But this pirate Utopia was not to survive for long. For 
just over two years all went well Then suddenly, one 
night, out of the jungle came thousands of natives. They 
swept down on the pirate colony and in a few hours mur- 
dered nearly every living soul. 

The only possible reason for this unprovoked mass mur- 
der that could be conceived was that the queen of Mada- 
gascar, becoming fearful of the rise in power of Libertatia, 
and its pirate strength on her island, gave the order to 
have the colony wiped out 

No other attempt was ever made to establish a pirate 
haven, in the Indian Ocean area. But other havens were 
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established in other places, for the pirates' dream of peace 
was strong. 

In the Caribbean the buccaneers set up havens for 
themselves. One was established in Nassau, another in the 
Dry Tortugas off the tip of Florida. And later, in 1810, a 
pirate settlement was organized at Barataria on the island 
of Grand Terre, in the Gulf of Mexico off Louisiana. 

Each time the pirates hoped to establish an independ- 
ent state where they, who were outcasts from civilization, 
could live in peace when the time came for them to re- 
tire. These havens were also to be centers where their 
ships could be careened, painted and repaired at regular 
intervals, and where their loot could be safely brought 
ashore and sold or traded. 

These are but a few of the pirate havens that are re- 
corded. They are the better known ones, but through the 
years there were many others. As early as 1695 King Wil- 
liam the Third of England wrote: 

The buccaneers have today so increased that they sail the 
seas defiantly under their own flag. The wealthiest ships 
in the world to be found on the seven seas today, and those 
the heaviest laden with the plunder of all nations, are those 
of the pirates.* They even have their own magnificent re- 
treats, great seraglios, where they live on in elaborate splea- 
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dor, unconcealed and unmolested, both in the Indies and 
in the Indian Ocean. 

And so, while pirates lived lives of danger and adven- 
ture they dreamed of comfort and security, peace and 
plenty. 
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